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New Text-Books and New Editions. 


METCALF’S SPELLING AND LANGUAGE BOOKS. By Ronr. C. METCALF, 
Supervisor of Schools in Boston. For introduction, 20 cents. 


METCALW’S LANGUAGE EXERCISES. By Rowert C, METCALF, Supervisor of 
Pp. Illustrated. Por introduction, 43 conten” % Schools, Englewood, Ill, Cloth, 12mo, 290 


These are new language books by two of the foremost educationists in the United States, and are 
attracting much attention. 


HARPER’S INDUCTIVE GREEK METHOD. By Prof. WitttaM R. HARPER, 
Ph.D , Yale University, and Wm. E. WALTERS, Ph D., Cincinnati, Ohio. For introduction, $1.00. 


HARPER'S LATIN Prof. Wm. R. Ph.D., 
ale Univers and Isaac B. Buresss, A. tin Master Kogers High School, Newport, R. I 
From Prof. J. L. LINCOLN, Brown Univ. : 

“ Lam satisfied yours is the only practical method of learning language thoroughly ; the only one for mastering 
the language for use, whether literary or scientific I have been trying for several years t to get my pupils to 
read aud study their Latin in thisway. If teachers would only patiently use your method from the very start, an¢ 
atey rod keep it = if only for your twenty Caesar chapters, I venture to say that their pupils would find bat 
to 


tle difficulty after that in reading Caesar anywhere. Then, too, they would read Uaesar, or well on the way 
ng, without stopping to translate.” 
Strikingly new methods for beginners in the study of Greek and Latin; based on the author’s long and 
successful experience. These books have met with very great favor, and are well worth the attention of 
teachers. Full descriptive circulars sent on application. 


SPENCERIAN COPY BOOKS. Revised. Edition of 1888. 


NOW READY: ComMON SCHOOL SERIES, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 
SHORTER Course, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 
TRACING CouRsE, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. 

The Spencerian Copy Books, in their various editions, have long been recognized as the National Standard 
Keeping pace with the general improvement in the methods of teaching, the Eeeere after several years 
of careful and pe eren Cropereties, now have ready the edition of 1888, which they feel confident will be 
recognized at once as the highest type of work ever reached in this department, both from an educational 
and artistic standpoint. 


WHITE’S INDUSTRIAL DRAWING — Revised. ‘“ THE ALPHABET OF 
MANUAL TRAINING.” Thesimplest; the most proqhen! ; the most complete; the most easily 
taught. Complete in eighteen books. Samples and circulars on application. 


Teachers are invited to address us on any matter pertaining to text books. If an improved book or 
series is desired in school, write us for circulars, information, terms, ete Sample copies sent at nominal 


COW PERTHWAIT & CO’S 


Standard Editions of New and Valuable 


SCHOOL TEXT BOOKS 


Fresh, Original, and up to the Times. Best Liked by the Best Teachers. 
READERS. GEOGRAPHY. LANGUAGE. GRAMMAR. 
GREENE'S 
Monroe's New Series| Warren's New Series} ,POWELL'S 
VERY best, books begin at the foan-] ‘The best known ; the best liked. 
New Primer, . . . . 15 Cts, Latest Geographical Infor- Jos the poses 224 the most widely used series. 
Hew Second Header, tho World. so waste ime in cor-| NATIONAL STANDARD 
New Third Reader, . . 42 Cts, | New Primary Geography, iow toSee, Introduction, . . . . 40 Cts. 
New Fourth Reader, . 66 Cts. [New Common School Geo., 1.08] HOW to Talk, 42Cts.} English Grammar, . . 75 Cts, 
New Fifth Reader, . . 84Cts.] Physical Geography, . . 1.85] Howto Write, 60(ts.] New Analysis,. . . . Cts 
SPELLERS. MATHEMATICS HISTORY. PENMANSHIP. 
Goodrich’s Child’s U.S., 36 Cts. 
Monroe's New Series}, HAGAR Berart's New BUSINESS 


First Steps in Spelling, . 18 Cts, 
Practical Speller,. . . 25 Cts, 


Monroe's Complete Writing 
Speller, Per . 42 Cts, 
Combining Spelling and Pen- 
manship. The largest and cheap- 
est Writing Syeller published. 


Ss 
PRACTICAL SERIES 


Busivess-like Methods. Mental 
and Written Exercises 
Combined. 
Primary Lessons in Nos., 22 (ts. 
Elementary Arithmetic, 86 Cts. 
Com. School Arithmetic, 72 Cts, 
Elementary Algebra, . 90 Cts. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITIONS. 
LITERATURE. 
ROYSE'S 


New and Revised Manuals 


American Literature, . $1.00 
English Literature, . . 1.50 


READING CHARTS. 


MONROE'S 


New Primary Charts 


REVISED AND ENLARGED. 

These Charts comprise 56 num- 
bers, 25x34 inches in size, printed 
on Manilla Parchment Paper. 
They are mounted in the most 
convenient form for practical use. 


Full Series, . . . . $10.60 


Arithmetical Charts 


PREPARED BY 
FRANCIS W. PARKER, A. M., 

of Cook County, Iil., Nor- 

mal School, formerly Supt. of 
Se Quincy, Masa. 

REVISED AND ENLARGED, 
The set comprises 56 numbers, 
25x30 inches in size, printed on 
Manilla Parchment Paper. This 
is the only Series of Arithmetical 
Charts published. 


Standard Copy Books, 


Larger than any other books; 
more space for writing ; duplicate 
copy in the middle of each ¥ 
No flourishes; no complicated 
analysis. 

Primary Course, 7 Nos., 72 (ta, 
Com, Sch, Course, 7 Nos., 96 (ts, 


Writing Charts, 18 Nos., $5.00 


CHEMISTRY. 
Appleton’s Complete Series 


The Young Chemist, . . 75 Cts. 
Qualitative Analysis, . . 75 Cts. 
Quantitative Analysis, . $1.25 


PHYSIOLOGY. 
Blaistell's School Series. 


How to Keep Well, . . 42 Cts, 
Our Bodies; How We Live, 60 Cts 


Book-KEEPING. 


The Business-Standard System 
of Double-Entry Book-hoeping, 


Using only One Book of 
Accounts. 


LATEST. SIMPLEST. CHEAPEST, 


Book-Keeping, . . . 42 Cts, 
Blank Book, . . . . 


prices, returnable if not adopted. 

Teachers or School Officers who are desirous of effecting a change in the Writing Books in their schools 
should examine the Spencerian Revised 

Our Brief Descriptive List sent free to any address. Correspondence solicited. Liberal terms for firs’ 
supply or for examination. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, & COMPANY, 


752--755 Broadway, New York. 3149 Wabash Ave., Chicngo. 


THE “INDIANA” SCHOOL BOOKS CONDEMNED AND DISCARDED. 
The Kokomo Board Tests and Repudiates them, Re-instating the Eclectic Series. 


“SPECIAL. Kokomo, Oct. 1. — After two weeks’ use the Becktold-Williams Merrill geogra- ” 
“‘phies were condemned to day by the city school board, and thrown out of all the city schools believing ” 
“ their use to be a rank injustice to the pupils and school patrons. The new ee bre ety in 6 Principal of Chauncy-Hall School, Boston; Author of Beginner's Latin Book. 

‘use, have been again utilized, to the great delight of pupils and teachers, The Board o ucation has 

‘ tea? , . ’ h k i din the belief that Latin Composition can best be taught in connection with the 
“ aloo decided to use only * White's New Arithmetic,’ the Indiana series being considered worthices. The . me ~t the Latin authors, and its obiect is to furnish pupils with all the necessary material for practice 
‘high standard of Kokomo schools is fortunately to -be maintained, and the action of the board in cast ”’ |i) Latin Composition while they are reading Caesar and Cicero. 

‘* ing aside the fraudulent books is generally commended. Politics did not figure in the decision. Re ” Part II,, based upon four or five of Cicero’s orations, will soon be ready. 


“ publicans and Democrats alike voted to discard the inferior books. " (Hr The Publishers would respectfully request all Latin Teachers not to make changes or adoptions 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, 
Cincinnati, New York, Boston. BOSTON, NEW YORK, AND CHICACO. 


SEND FOR COPY °F NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. JUST ISSUED. 


In order that Teachers and School Officers may examine our books, we will send Specimen PAGES 
free, upon application, or copies of any of the books themselves, delivery prepaid, on receipt of published 
price, which will be refunded in case the books are adopted or returned. 


* COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NOW READY. 


Part I. (Cwsar) of 


EXERCISES IN LATIN COMPOSITION, 


FOR SCHOOLS. 
By M. CRANT DANIELL, A.M., 


ESTERBROOK’S EXTRA FINE PEN, NO. 333, —<GuuGEED 


The "en have the shape, size, and style suitable for school use. They have all the 
quatitean of pens, of elasticity and durability, and have been very 
extensively adopted in the public ae private schools throughout the United States. 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS, THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


Works, Camden, N. J. 
AND AT MODERATE PRICES. ’ ’ 


Harper’s Graded Series Copy Books. 


By H. W. SHAYLOR, Teacher of Penmanship, Portland, Me. 


These books i - ical teaching. The methods 
xperiment based upon a theoretical knowledge of the wants of the school-room, but are the outcome of years of practica 5 

style of letters es. Ee eae etc., have all been tested, and proven to be exactly the thing to awaken interest and secure good results. The selection of copies has 

been made with the Sctidaeh care. They are not only within the comprehension of children in the grade for which they are prepared, but are of a nature to inspire a taste 


for the best writings—many of them, especially in the higher numbers, being selections from the ont literature. f 


TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION. 


TRACING COURSE, (Two Nos.), 60 cts. per Doz. PRIMARY COURSE (Seven Nos.), 67 cts. per Doz. 
GRAMMAR COURSE, (Eight Numbers), 90 cts. per Dozen. 


Correspondence in regard to the introduction of any of our school text-books is solicited, and will receive prompt and careful attention. Send for Illus. Educational Catalogue. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. Publishers, . . Franklin Square, NEW YORK CITY. 
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R. & J. BECK’S 
MICROSCOPES. 


Sole American Agents, 


MORRIS EARLE & CO., 


1016 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
OUTFITS, 
SPECTACLES, 
EYE GLASSES. 


Illustrated Condensed List, 
32 pages, free. Full Cata- 
logue for three stamps. 

[Mention this paper.] 


MORRIS EARLE & CO. 


f) Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, BARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 
; IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 
From the many years we have dealt in this class of 
: supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
Hi drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
ia creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu 
‘ facturing all neu chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 


We make as eclalty. gi ithe trom the 
; Laboratories of T. MORSO N, London; 

a ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila.; 

E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


af 205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 


NEW YORE, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 


a Chemical Apparatus, 
Chemically | Pure Chemicals. 


Nickeiware. Platinum. 
Balances. Weights. 
CHEMISTS BURNSEN’S 
COLLEGES, BURNERS 
SCHOOLS, and and 
LABORATORIES COMBUSTION 
with the FURNACES 
H st goods at the a specialty 
i lowest prices. in manufacture. 


Chemica 
Apparatus, 


Pure 
Chemicals, 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


4 Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 


ROGERS’ GROUPS OF STATUARY. 


lt 
| 


if The groups vary in price from $5 to $20, and 
i are of a convenient size for Parlur Ornaments. If 
. they should bs ordered for School Presentation, 
ti Wedding or Holiday Presents, they will be sent 
\ promptly as directed, and securely packed without 
f Cc photo- 
oclose cents for « Catalogue, with 
graphic prints and various designs of Pedestals, to 
JOHN ROGERS, 
14 West 12th Street, New York. 


THE SPRINGFIELD INDUSTRIAL DRAWING KIT. 


Front View. 
r Grades 
Most conventent, economical, and effective combination for Teaching Drawing ip the Gramma 
) t10 by 12 inches, to which a pad of drawing paper is slightly fasteneo 
yet devised. Consists of board abou y lke ae 


T-square and the 
fogether when not in use. Used in the public schools of Springfield and Quincy, Mass 


Providence, R. I., and other prominent cities. fo 
Sample Set, without Pad, by mail sone cents. 
Semele Set, with Pad, by mail, 50 


Liberal terms to cities and towns. In sending for a dese 
EDUCATION. MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Physical Sets, Toepler-Holtz Machines, 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 
Bohemian Glassware, &c. 


LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired. 
(Mention this journal.) 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
IS THE BEST FOR SCHOOLS. Sharpens both 


MACHINE IN USE Lead and Slate Pencils. 


For Sale ‘Manufactured by 
G. 8. PERRY. 73 Filton treet, Boston. 
8. 8. & Pup. Co., 36 Bond Street, N.Y. GOULD & COOK, 
J. B, Lipprncott COMPA Leominster, Mass. 


NY, 
717 Market St., Philadelphia. Send for Circular. We will send ma 


UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE Co., 
178 Wabash Ave., Chicago. chines on trial to responsible parties. 


OSEPH (ILLOTT'S 


ares ‘ 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


te MICROSCOPES FROM 888 TO $1,000. 4 
Catalogue on application. 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY 


Ceneral School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


SCHOOL 


UNEXCELLED IN 
Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 
Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 
And Every Quality Requisite in a 


FIRST CLASS PIANO. 


SOLD ON INSTALLMENTS. 
If not for sale by your local dealer, address 


The John Church Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


Clobes, 

Teliurians, 

Maps, 

Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 
Bracers 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff’s Historical Map of the U. S. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS COMPAWY, 


76 Fifth Ave., near [4th Street, 
NEW YORK, 
H. ANDREWS & CO., 


A. 
195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton Sts., 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 


ESTEY ORGAN co, | 
5 mont Street, 


Musical, far sounding, 

factory Bells for 

MENEELY & co., Established 

WEST TROY, N.Y.) 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


Buckeye Bell Foundry. 
8, 8S, farms, ete. FUJI, 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent free. - 
VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


SAVE MONEY. Before yoa bay 
orGUN 
for Over 400 hop warn 


8 
Cycles. Repairing and Nickeling. 
“sGuns and Type-Writers taken in 


LARCE COMMISSIONS. 


by NewEngland Pab. © THOMAS P. SI 
$ Wanted 38 Pat t No atty’ MPS ON. Washington, D. 0. 
omerset onton. en $ Write tor obtained. 


FOR SALE, 


A half interest in a large and flourishing school for 
virls, in a growing Southern city. The purchaser 
must have skill, experience, and training. Addre:s 
L, A. ©, 3 Somerset St, Boston, Mass , care of Wm. 
E Sheldon. 


CHAUTAUQUA READING CIRCLE 
(Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle.) 
A CAREFULLY OUTLINED COURSE 


TEXT BOOKS BY SPECIALISTS 


WINTER 1689-90. 
ROMAN HISTORY AND LITERATURE, 
ART, PHYSICS, POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 


“Education Ends Only with Life.” 


150,000 ENROLLED! 


Address JOHN H. VINCENT, Chan., 
Plainfield, New Jersey, 


HAUTAUQUA COLLEGE, a Department of 
Correspondence. Instruction fn all the regular Co!- 
lege Studies. Professors from Yale, Amherst, Johns 

co ete. Honest, thorough work. ‘No clap-trap, no 


degrees. Send for a Catalogue to 5 
NEW MAVEN, CONN. 


Music Printing 


SCHOOLS. 


Typography, Paper, Printing, and Binding, for 
Music Leaflets, Pamphlets, and Books, in any 
notation. Write to 

F. H. GILSon, 
Music PRINTER AND BOOKBINDER, 
15 and 17 Stanhope Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Colleges and Schools. 


BResree ONIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Q en to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
R. RUGGLEs. 


Vy Ass. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 

Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin , and Elec 

tric Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


Cum CONWAY INSTITUTE, 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE. 
Studies Kesumed September 23. 


A Southern school for Northern girls. Climate 
genial and delightful from October to June. 

The first school in the South to identify itself thor- 
oughly with the spirit of the New Education Prac- 
tical, thorough, and progressive. Prepares pupils 
for any College. Twenty six teachers, representing 
Vassar, Wellesley, Boston University, and foreign 
schools of Art and Music. 


GANNETT INSTITUTE 


amily and Day Pupils. The thirty sixth 
year begins Oct. 2, 189. For Circular apply to 
REV. GEORGE GANNETT, AM, D.D., 
69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass.- 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS, STATE NORMAL ABT SOHOUL, established 

Vi for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

for circular and further culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


N/PASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
u For For both sexes. AT WoORCESTES. 


E. H. Russe x, Principal. 
NORMAL SOHOOL, 
F @HAM. Masa 
The next term will begin with entrance examina- 


tions, Wednesday, Sept. 4th. For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hype. _ 


For YOUNG LADIES, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BoypEN. A.M. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
"For Ladies or catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B Hadas, Ph.D. 


J. 0. Principal. 


West Newton English and Classical School. 


oth year begins Wednesday, Sept 21,1887. 
ily and day school for both sexes. Prepares for Co 
lege, Scientific Schools, Business, and ives noord 
attentiou to character building. Send for Catalog 
to NATH’L T. ALLEN, West Newton. 


Avents Wanted. 


0 NTH can be made work- 
$75.22 to $250.22 us. Agents preferred 
who can furnish a horse and give their whole tim 
business. Spare moments may be profitably 
also. A few vacancies in towns and cities. B. F. e 
4V. B.— Please state age a@ usiness erpervence. 
about sending stamp for reply. B.F. 


mind 
Co. 


ce 

SALARY. $40 Expenses in 
at home ortraveling. No 


delivering and llectious. No Post 
Address, with stamp HAFER & Piqua, 
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SUNSET ON THE COLUMBIA HEADWATERS. 
[Between Golden City and Windermere.]} 


BY EMMA SHAW, 


In Nature’s book, a page unread 

Opens for us. The radiance shed,— 

As slowly sinks the God of Day,— 
Makes beautiful our onward way. 

Rank behind rank, grand mountains lift, 
And slow, afar, cold glaciers drift. 

Far, faint, and dim, the Rockies high 
Are limned against the summer sky, 
And rogged Seikirks, capped with snow, 
Look down on winding stream below, 
Dotted with fairy isleta green, 

With paths of liquid light between. 
Each snow-clad creg, with living fire 

Is wreathed, and on each rocky spire 
We see a flaming mantle rest, 

Which, mirrored in Columbia’s breast, 

A double sunset seems to make, 

And o't its burnished ripples break 

In paths of opalescent fire. 

We feast our eyes, and never tire 

Of looking at the pictures fair 

That lie about us everywhere : 

The stayless river winding round 

granite crags,—all halo-crowned, — 
Gray Titan heights on either side, 

With sunset splendor glorified, 

Or cliffs, strange castellated shapes, 
Whose snow-white sides the wild-vine drapes, 
And cafions weird, like paths of shade ; 
Great scars by winter snowslides made 
Show plain the arrowy firs between 

In varying shades of emerald green : 

All swift succeed, till gloom of Night 
Veils all things from our raptured sight. 
The radiance leaves the tranquil stream, 
Its pulsing waves no longer gleam, 

But, one by one, the shadows fall 

Upon each far-off mountain-wall, 

And on the foothills bare and brown 
The gloaming’s hush comes softly down, 
Where tall, dark trees like specters stand 
Watch-keeping o’er this wildwood land. 
Bat, though these scenes may fade from view, 
Fond Fancy often will renew 

On Memory’s walls, in fadeless tints, 
These beauteovs pictures, and their prints 
While life shall last will ne’er be dimmed, 
Bat, o’er and o’er again, be limned, 

As we these hours again recall, 

With sunset halos over all. 


Steamer ‘* Duchess,’’? Aug. 1, 1889. 
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RARE THOUGHTS.* 


EXPRESSED BY SUPT. HENRY SABIN, IOWA. 


Have great respect for the boy part of the boy. 

There are two ideals in the boy’s mind ; a manly man, 
and a womanly woman. 

If the teacher can get hold of the whole child, he may 
hope to make a man of him. 

We need to be careful that we are not misled by mere 
catch words and popular phrases. 

Secure attention through the skillful presentation of 
choice material suited to the child’s mind. 

The teacher in the rural school may not do the same 


work that is done inthe graded school, but she can do}. 


work equally as good. 

There is a widespread idea that the country school is 
inferior ; if it is, it is not a matter of necessity. It ought 
not to be so any longer. 

The pupil should be taught to interpret the trees, the 
waters, the flowers of summer, and the crystal forms of 
Winter into a living though unwritten language. 


Froebel was not an imitator, neither was he a philoso- 
pher. He was rather an inventor, who succeeded in re- 
ducing to system and practice the crude theories of his 
associates and predecessors. 

Pestalozzi was as simple as a child, as pure as a saint, 
as awkward as a clown, as firm as a martyr, unelated by 
success, enthusiastic even amid defeat; his character 
was the strangest mixture that ever bequeathed a name 
to posterity. 

The old-fashioned schoolmaster who knew his arith- 
metic and grammar from one end to the other, had some 
strong points in his favor which are wanting in the more 
modern teacher, who knows,—or thinks he knows, —some- 
thing of everything. 

T have seen teachers who were really very little in advance 
of the textbook fill themselves so full of it, enter so thor- 
oughly into the spirit of the author and of his illustra- 
tions, as to make the lesson fairly luminous; when it was 
finished it was bristling all over with points, every one of 
which impressed itself upon the mind of the child. And 
[ have seen other teachers who discarded the textbook as 
too old-fashioned for them, proceed in their own way to 
amplify and illustrate ‘and simplify and mix things up 
until every point was “ just as clear as mud.” 


HELPING WEAK TEACHERS. 


BY SARAH L. ARNOLD. 


A man of note said, “I help my strong teachers ; the 
poor ones I let alone, and they die out of themselves.” 

A cruel method, you say. So it seemed to me. I 
ten, and at last succeeded in translating his remark into 
more humane English thus: ‘“ There are teachers so un- 
fitted for their work that they cannot be helped toward 
success without sacrificing their schools in the process, 
and wasting time which if given to wiser workers would 
result in great benefit to teachers and schools. It is best 
to let such realize that they have failed, and to dismiss 
them as gently as may be, since attempts must entail per- 
sonal loss to their pupils.” 

We have to consider what is justice to the teacher and 
what is justice to the school. If through our help a poor 
teacher can become a good one, she has a right to that 
help. Sympathy is the first requisite in this help-giv- 
ing. The word stands for much. A sincere desire to 
help, sorrow for failure, a just estimate of difficulties in 
the way, power to see things from another’s standpoint, 
confidence in all that deserves confidence, a determination 
to see the best in spite of the worst,—all these are in- 
cluded in the term. 

A friend wrote me in regard to a young teacher whom 
I wanted to help, “She must paddle her own canoe, 
but you may sing the boat-song.” A principal said 
to me: “I never mean to let a teacher fail. I came 
near failing myself once, but a friend stood by me 
who wouldn’t let me prove a failure.” The pres- 
ence of such a spirit is a mighty help to a weak teacher. 
She will respond to such encouragement with her’ best 
effort. A ‘“ Well done” here, a smile there; a clear 
vision of the weak point, and a quick suggestion of the 
remedy ; a needful caution, with anything that bespeaks 
the blessed faculty of putting one’s self in another’s place, 
—here is a generous foundation on which our efforts to 
help may rest. 

This spirit of helpfulness opens the way for individual 
help, suggested by individual needs. Miss A. is doing 
poor work because of inexperience. Well, she is getting 
experience. We can translate it for her, appending our 
Haec fabula docet. Miss B. is weak because she has had 
so much experience,—no, 80 long experience. She has 
slept on her laurels, while the world has been merching 
on. There needs must be a wise admixture of tact in 


* Culled by the editor from a paper read before the teachers of lows.’ 


helping Miss B. We will not forget the respect due her 


pondered the statement, in the light of what he had writ- 


laurels, even though faded. Here is Miss C., who de- 
votes herself so thoroughly to developing the principles of 
fractions that she is blind to Jack and Joe's game of leap- 
frog in the middle aisle. We have to help her to see,— 
like great Cesar,—and then to conquer. And Miss D's 
class obey her slightest nod, but she devotes her energies 
to exploring hidden corners in the world of knowledge, 
leaving beaten paths and wide fields to the teachers who 
are to sueceed her. Yet she works hard, and is open- 
eyed with astonishment when her class fails to pass grade. 
Why name more? We have known them all in our 
common experience. And has not this proven that there 
is, in all their cases, no substitute for individual criticism ? 
To make our criticisms most helpful, we must study the 
teachers. Why need criticism be so dreadful to teachers ? 
Should it not be a friendly thing, prompted by a desire to 
help, softened by gentleness and tact, made effective by 
definite aim and clear vision, and always accompanied by 
a direction to better paths? What could we think of a 
guidepost which should declare, “This road does not 
lead to Boston,” and nothing more? Is it ever thus with 
our criticisms? Are we helpful when we block up long- 
trodden ways and neglect to open new ones ? 

The power to criticise wisely implies the ability to let 
people alone. I shall be forever grateful to the kindly 
lookers-on who omitted to catalogue my faults at a stage in 
my progress when little else was to be seen. ‘To have 
heard the names of them all would have overwhelmed 
me. "Twas a different matter to have them disclosed one 
at atime. A discreet silence is often helpful when faults 
abound, especially if ’tis growing time. Then, too, the 
wise critic looks underneath for principles, ahead for re- 
sults, and, these being satisfactory, lets teachers choose 
their own roads to Rome. You remember the boy’s com- 
position on Pins,—* Pins have saved many people’s lives, 
by not swallowing them”; so we may help by not hin- 
dering. 

We do not forget the teachers’ meetings,—a great 
source of help. Here is an opportunity to speak of gen- 
eral truths (suggested by particular ones) in a general 
way, so that the most timid need not be sensitive, yet all 
may be helped. Here comes reinforcement from the 
varied experiences of others. Here are discussions of 
principles that will extend every horizon. 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY.* 


BY LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D., 
Head Master of the Boston Normal School. 


MEMORY. 


The instruction of a child in any department of knowl- 
edge should begin with making the ideas of individual 
objects clear and distinct; then the same objects should 
be presented again for a study of them in their relations 
of similarity and contrast; and the same objects should 
be presented yet a third time for a study of them in their 
causal relations. 

Take the study of plants as an example. Individual 
plants should be observed and named. The parts of 
each should be clearly seen and named ; and the relation 
of the parts carefully noted. This observation of an in- 
dividual plant should be repeated till the mental picture 
of the plant can be recalled with fullness of detail and 
distinctness of outline. The greater the number of indi- 
vidual plants thus observed, the better. 

This study of individual plants should be followed by a 
comparison of individual with individual ; for after like 
parts and like qualities are perceived in different plants, 
then these plants may be recalled on account of this known 
similarity. And the more thorough the knowledge of the 
like and the unlike in the different specimens, the more 
likely is the knowledge of the whole of the observed 
group to reippear in the mind. 


* Copyright, 1886. 
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The grouping of plants on account of their relation to 
climatic forces, their study with reference to the function 
of their parts, their chemical composition, and consequent 
adaptation to different soils,—in a word, the grouping of 
plants on account of their causal relations, should come, if 
at all, at a later period of study. But it is never to be 
forgotten that in proportion to the knowledge of these 
higher relations is the firmness of the mental grasp and 
the probability of remembering the objects which have 
been known. Even the generic meanings of words are 
the longest remembered. : 

The same principle holds in teaching geography. The 
first thing to be done is to develop in the child’s mind a 
clear and distinct conception of the earth and its different 


festares. This is to be done ay Chicago sustained an irreparable loss. During the six 
observation. When observation is not practicable, sym- years that he served as. member of the board of educa- 
bols must be resorted to, that the imagination may be tion, his influence dominated and his genius controlled 


every movement along the line of progress. No man had 
ing beasd in caggesiing the interests of the public schools more at heart than he, 


assisted. Globes are useful in teaching form, the mould- 


outlines and local relations. But in using these helps, the 
fact should never be lost sight of by the teacher that they 
are only symbols; and that unless the mind is thereby 
stimulated to create the true image of the real things, 
error, and not truth, is the result. And yet the thing to 
be used as a symbol is itself to be learned by observation. 
For instance, if we wish to use the idea of a map asa 
means of making the pupils think of the form of a coun- 
try, we must first teach the map itself. Hence in mem- 
orizing the map, let the individual attention be fixed upon 
the map itself as the object of knowledge. This must be 
learned by direct observation. Hence, arrange a course of 
lessons which will cause the pupils to see and name in 
order every part of the map to be learned. I would sug- 
gest this course for the study of a map of a continent: 1. 
Seeing and naming the representations of the bodies of 
water, first those around the continent and then those 
within it; 2. The islands; 3. The capes and promon- 
tories; 4. The mountains; 5. The rivers; 6. The coun- 
tries and their capital cities. 


Let these various features of the map be seen, pointed 
out, and named by the children, till the mental picture of 
the map is so clear that every feature of it which you 
wish to use as a symbol of a part of the continent is in- 
delibly fixed in their minds. But do not flatter yourself 
that when this is done you have taught the geography of 
the continent. You have merely fixed in the mind what 
is, ultimately, to be used as the sign of the thing itself. 
If you stop here you have only taught a piece of colored 
paper. The next thing is to picture in the minds of the 
pupils the continent itself. And just at this point the 
moulding board is useful for suggesting the forms of the 
elevations. But be sure to go beyond symbols of this 
kind, and build up in the imagination of the child an im- 
age of the continent as it is, surrounded with the ocean, 
elevated into plateaus and mountains, depressed into val- 
leys and plains, separated in political divisions, covered 
with plant and animal life, inbabited by men engaged in 
agriculture, mining, manufacture, and trading, here 
huddled into cities, and there living in rural seclusion. 


When continent after continent has been pictured in 
the mind in this way, till the sight or the thought of the 
map, or even the name will bring it all up vividly in the 
mind, there should follow a careful and exhaustive course 
of comparison of outline with outline, island with island, 
elevation with elevation, flora with flora, fauna with 
fauna, and people with people, for the purpose of binding 
the knowledge already gained into groups under new re- 
lations, namely those of likeness and unlikeness. The 
first study is one of picturing, the second one of com- 
parison. 


After this should comea higher, a more scientific, study 
of each continent, and of the globe as a whole. Seasons 
should be known, not as mere facts, but as the results of 
heat and motion. Climate should be known as the result 
of latitude and elevation. Aerial and oceanic currents 
should be traced to their causes. The formation of rain 
should be known ; rain and warmth should be seen to result 
in vegetation, and vegetation in animal life. The causes of 
the growth of nations and all human industries should be 
traced, the location of cities accounted for, and the gen- 

. eral features of commerce traced to their causes. In short, 
all the activities of the world, physical, vegetable, animal, 


and no man had a clearer or more comprehensive insight 
into their needs. While president of the board he car- 
ried out many of his own progressive ideas, and made 
important changes in the course of instruction. The 
suggestions embodied in his annual report were widely 
copied and commented upon by the leading journals of 
education of the United States and England. He hada 


causal energy, appearing now in one form and now in 
another, but ever moving and never diminishing. 

When this view of the world is clear, distinct, and 
complete, the developing power of knowledge is vastly 
more than when the view stops with the mere facts; 
and certainly the facts themselves, so far as they are 
needed, will be held with a power and recalled with a 
certainty that is unattainable by any less thorough view. 


JAMES R. DOOLITTLE, JR. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


BY META WELLERS. 


In the death of James R. Doolittle, Jr., the schools of 


vigorous, versatile mind, combined with rare executive 
ability, indomitable perseverance, lofty courage, and high 
aspirations. 

After receiving an excellent preparatory education at 
the Racine College, under the able instruction of Col. 
John G. MeMynn, one of the most noted educators of 
Wisconsin, he entered the Rochester University, from 
which he graduated in 1865. He then took a course 
in the Harvard law department, at the completion of 
which he spent some time in foreign travel. His dig- 
nified bearing, courteous manner, and gracious _pres- 
ence won for him not only the respect and esteem of his 
associates at the bar and on the board of education, but 
their love and admiration. Among them he was the 
knight sans peur et sans reproche. 

Mr. Doolittle had a genius for work, and in the inter- 
ests of the cause of education he shrank from no under- 
taking, however arduous. Nothing escaped his notice 
that in any way affected the health and comfort of the 
children. No matter was too trivial for his considera- 
tion if it related to the welfare of the schools. 

The crowning work of his public life was the erection 
of a new building with all the modern improvements, on 
the site of the old Douglas School. His eloquent address 
at the dedication was one of the memorable efforts of the 
occasion. 

Mr. Doolittle had scarcely entered upon the third term 
of his office when, at the age of 45, he was stricken down 


by fever, of which he died August 8. His best eulogy i 
his work, ed 


A COUNTRY SCHOOL. 


BY D. M. MORRILL. 

Will you, kind readers, wonder when I tell you that [ 
enjoy teaching a real country school, which, in building, 
class of pupils, and freedom from modern conveniences, 
might be one of those familiar to past generations, but 
which is strange to this? Itis a new experience for me. 
I wanted a year of country life. 

My enjoyment in my school work begins with my walk. 
I can feel new vigor with every breath. There is to me 
a charm in simply being alive when the whole earth js 
wrapped in beauty. I pass fields of goldenrods and asters ; 
sumach boughs, a blaze of reds, are before me; ferns, 
woodbine, the countless numbers of nature’s children, all 
feast my eyes and speak to me of the lesson they live to 
teach. 

When I reached the building, about the doors were the 
members of my new kingdom,—twenty inall. They seemed 
too much dazed at my “Good morning” to make any 
reply, but passed into the room to await further develop- 
ments. After the bell struck we began our acquaintance, 
with evident curiosity on their part. I soon noticed that 
in whatever they were proficient it was not in a knowledge 
of the niceties of daily intercourse. Excuse the seeming 
paradox, but I have a strong weakness for the little ele- 
gancies of life, and it is a trial to me to be associated with 
those who are unmindful of them. I believe that good 
manners are an important factor of success, and it is an 
article in my creed that children should be taught to be 
polite as well as intellectual. 


Books were not ready, so my first lesson ran in this 
way: “I noticed, boys, when you came in that you did 
not take off your hats. Perhaps you have never been told 
that it is the custom of well-bred men and boys to remove 
their hats when they enter a room, and more especially 
so if a lady is present. I know you mean to be just as 
gentlemanly as any boys can be, and I feel certain you 
will remember this.” Here ended the first lesson, and it 
had its effect. 

As a general thing the pupils’ nails are not in mourn- 
ing, though there are instances of forgetting. A large 
portion of them come from uncultured families, all for- 
eigners, and not of the better class; but these boys and 
girls are full of good intentions, and I like them. Asa 
school they are sleepy and irregular in attendance. My 
first effort is to wake them up and get them to feel that 
school is a very nice place. I never scold, because I do 
not know how any one can like to be where there is a 
scolding woman. When a reproof has to be given I try 
to give it in the most effective manner, and let it work. 
To wake them up I interest them in the outdoor life, en- 
courage them in making the room “look pretty,” use 
methods in recitations unlike those they have slept under, 
and put all my energy into what I do. It tires me, but 
rest comes, and there is a satisfaction in doing one’s best, 
though it may be, and usually is, at the cost of one’s 
ease. 

My twenty scholars are divided into five classes. 
Where it is possible I combine the classes for work. I 
do this in spelling and in language. In the latter branch 
they are decidedly lacking. Using Bright's little book 
on language, I give ten words to be put into sentences, 
first talking over with them the use of the words. In- 
correct sentences of to-day are written on the board for 
correction to-morrow. Children learn accuracy in capi 
talization and punctuation more rapidly in this way than 
in any other that I have been able to find. The thought 
that errors are to be put on the board makes them care- 
ful. One half the mistakes are made through careless- 
ness, not ignorance. 

I have a program on the board and follow it exactly. 
It is a great help, and by its means every moment counts. 
There is no stopping to think what comes next. The 
children can see what to do, and lose no time in wonder 
ing what comes next. 

In discipline I aim to have my boys and girls polite 
and to be politeto them. I keep my word. I have found 
it to be a sharp rebuke, when a child is rude, to say that 
such conduct is very impolite. I have very little trouble 
in the discipline of school. I seldom stay after school, 
for I am too tired to benefit a child by this mode of p™™ 
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sible to be calm and just. I once heard a superintendent, 
grown old in the service, say that the art of governing lay 
in these words, “ Fortiter in re, suaviter in modo” ; 
and I have striven to adopt his method. Every year'has 
taught me its truth. d 

The little country school has its funny side. Imagine, 
you dignified ladies in the city, a toasting fork as a part 
of school furniture! On cold days there is quite a cook- 
ing school at noon; eggs, toast, and beefsteak are pre- 
pared; in past days we made tea, but we have changed 
all that. This teacher does not drink tea. I find ita 
little odd to have to see that wood is put into the cellar. 
piled and prepared for the winter's fires. I am fond of 
new experiences, 80 I enjoy my life and my little folks, 
though I cannot as yet persuade them: that there is any- 
thing better to call me than “ Teacher.” 


THE LIBRARY IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 


BY THOMAS CONDIT. 

Our library of about four hundred volumes was secured 
principally through the efforts of the teachers and the 
pupils of our schools, the Board of Education having 
made but one small appropriation for this object. The 
entertainments given from time to time for the purpose 
of raising funds were always very liberally patronized by 
the citizens, our receipts from this source aggregating a 
considerable sum. 

In selecting the library we have made two classes 
chiefly ; first, books of reference,—that is dictionaries, 
cyclopedias, histories, the leading poets, and works on 
elementary science; second, miscellaneous works, such as 
choice fiction, biography, poetry, ete., for general reading. 
The former class are used mainly in the schoolroom, while 
the others are allowed to be taken home on certain con- 
ditions and retained not exceeding two weeks. Even by 
this promiscuous circulation of books among children and 
young people, only two have been lost within the eight 
years in which a record has been kept. Many, however, 
have been literally worn out from handling, and in some 
instances a second duplication has been necessary ; this in 
the case of the Pansy books and Miss Aleott’s works. 

In the pursuit of historical, biographical, and scientific 
branches, the books of reference have become well-nigh 
indispensable; but not the least of the value attached to 
the use of such books is the knowledge of how to use them. 
Samuel Johnson says, “ Knowledge is of two kinds; we 
know a subject ourselves, or we know where we can find 
information upon it.” It is certainly an important part 
of an education to learn how to use reference books aright. 
How many who consult the dictionary fail to get the 
correct signification of the diacritical marks, or the nice 
little distinetions in the use of synonymous terms as indi- 
cated by the quotations given! A well-read lawyer the 
other day looked for the word Isolated. “ Yes,” said he, 
“it is ¢ like ¢ in isle, I suppose.” This with the breve 
plainly printed over the 7 Cyclopedias and similar 
works are especially useful to pupils who may not be able 
to take a full course of study, but who by these helps are 
brought into the possession of knowledge they would not 
otherwise obtain. 

Even in the books taken home by the pupils the teach- 
ers have a supervision, suggesting such as may be espe- 
cially helpful to the individual in study or in character. 
Surely the moral results from a good course of reading 
are not to be placed in a secondary relation to the intel- 
lectual. On this point Dr. Edward Brooks, late principal 
of the Millersville (Pa.) Normal schvol, and the author 
of several valuable textbooks, says: “It is better to inspire 
the heart with a noble sentiment than to teach the mind 
a truth of science.” Dr. Brooks would say, Teach the truth 
of science, if possible, but do not fail to inspire the heart 
with a noble sentiment. Charles Francis Adams says, 
“It seems to me that the true object of all your labors as 
real teachérs, if indeed you are such,—the great end of 
the common school system,—is something more than to 
teach children to read. It should, if it accomplish its fall 
nission, also impart to them a love of reading.” 

The school library, in the hands of a competent teacher, 
will, we believe, help to cultivate this love of reading; 


brood. It may be said that if at the age of fifteen a boy 
or girl has not acquired a love for good literature, it is, in 
many instances, not likely to be acquired at all. 

A prominent feature in our study of American history 
is the use made of poems relating to important incidents. 
Those who have never had their attention directed to the 
subject will be surprised to know how many poems there 
are of superior merit dealing with our national progress. 
Beginning with Lowell's or Rogers’ “Columbus,” the 
“Landing of the Pilgrims,” “The Pilgrim Fathers,” on 
down through the songs and ballads of the Revolution, 
with the historical poems of Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, 
and Batterworth, and including the product and out- 
growth of the Civil War, North and South, we have a col- 
lection that is unrivaled in versatility and scope, all phases 
of our country’s remarkable progress being depicted. Take 
“Paul Revere's Ride” for illustration. A wide-awake 
teacher using this poem as a basis will succeed in teaching 
more history than by having a class read a score or more 
of pages in the ordinary textbook. 

We also have, in connection with our classes in liter- 
ature, particularly from the more advanced pupils, written 
outlines of such poems as “ Evangeline,” “ Snow-Bound,” 
“Sir Launfal,” “The Ages,” “The Flood of Years,” the 
preparation of which requires a good deal of extra reading 
on the part of pupils. Frequent reference is made to 
various characters in Scott, Dickens, or Thackeray, as well 
as to some recent writers. Sometimes, too, a blackboard 
outline of a story found in a magazine is required ; this, 
usually, from younger pupils. 

Many are the expressions of pleasure on the part of 
young people in whose hands good books have been placed. 
To many it was the opening up of a new world about 
them. Books carry good cheer to homes where such lux- 
uries were unknown. 

A request, always granted if possible, is, “Can I keep 
my book a little longer so mamma can read it?” Fre- 
quently, too, the father would ask for a book treating of 
some subject in the line of his trade or vocation. In fact, 
our school litrary has widened out into a village and town 
library... We get several magazines in connection with 
the library, which are often used in place of the text- 
books in the various grades, all of which increases the 
interest very much. 

Comparing the old-time experience in the schoolroom 
with the present advanced conditions, we cannot help 
noting the great change for the better. Instead of being 
confined to one set of textbooks, which from constant 
use often became very uninteresting, pupils now have 
fresh and inviting helps on every hand,—“ truth for the 
intellect and beauty for the soul.” 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 


‘Have the child make the American flag upon the 
blackboard with colored crayons. 


NEVER assign an advance lesson without knowing just 
what it means by way of hard work to the pupil. 


“Wnuvy?” is a good question when it is genuine, but it 
is a nuisance when it is a senseless echo of the last “ why.” 


Waar you say in a class should be mainly suggestive ; 
it should require that they think, not furnish their 
thought. 


One of the best set of descriptive compositions we ever 
saw was in Dr. Mary V. Lee’s class in Oswego, in which 
a beautiful rooster was brought in in a cage two feet 
square, with very coarse, light wire sides, and left before 
the class all day, and they deseribed size, form, color, 
bearing, voice (7), ete. 

In place of the usual monthly examination in geogra- 
phy, history, or grammar, have each pupil bring one or 
more questions, according to the size of the class. Place 
these in a box, and have each pupil draw one and give an 
impromptu answer. The class is to pass judgment as to 
whether the answer is right or wrong. If wrong, the 
question should be replaced in the box and the whole 


ing till he finds a question he ean answer. No record is 


and as taste for literature soon develops, it is well to begin|to be kept of such an exercise, but it gives the teacher a 


early and not allow evil tendencies an opportunity to chanee to study the pupils under new conditions, gives 


the class a chance to “size up” their mates, and gives an 
opportunity for reciting under unusual circumstances. 


QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATIONS.* 
GEOLOGY. 
1. Define (a) friability ; () erosion. 
2. What are fossils ? 
3. Give two evidences in support of the theory that the 
earth’s crust was once in a plastic condition. 
4. Draw a diagram showing how water is forced to the 
surface in flowing artesian wells, naming each formation 
shown in the diagram. 
5. Give a commonly accepted theory of petrifaction. 
6. State causes why some great rivers have deltas 
and others have none. 
7. In what is anthracite coal similar to the diamond ? 
In what different ? 
8. Name three oceanic forces that are making changes 
on the earth’s crust. 
9. State three geological facts which you have observed. 
10. Name in order of age the oldest three ages of rock 
formation. 
CHEMISTRY. 

1. Explain the milky appearance produced by passing 
the breath through lime water. 
2. When a cold tumbler is held over the flame of a 
candle, water is deposited upon the inside of the glass. 
Explain the formation of the water. 
3. When zine immersed in acidulated water decomposes 
the water, what becomes of the components ? 
4. Why is the flame of a Bunsen burner less luminous 
than an ordinary gas flame ? 
5. Give three properties of the metal which forms a 
constituent of clay. 
6. If a mass of pure carbon weighing one pound in a 
vacuum be burned in open air, what will be the weight of 
the resulting compounds, weighed in a vacuum ? 

7. How is copper nitrate prepared? What is its color ? 

8. Which is the richer in oxygen, water or air? Why 
will not ordinary combustibles burn in water ? 

9. What two elements enter into the composition of 
sand (silex) ? 

10. What property of charcoal makes it a purifier ? 


IN GEOGRAPHY. 


The Midland School Journal has these suggestive 
questions in geography : 

What is macaroni, and where is it the national dish ? 
What city is world renowned for carpets ? 

What country of the world produces most wine ? 
What city is the world’s center of modern art, fashion, 
and pleasure ? 

What city is the world’s center of commerce and 
business ? 

What town has a world-wide reputation for cutlery ? 
What country is a land of “majestic, snow-capped 
mountains, beautiful waterfalls, wonderful glaciers, and 
lakes,” and is noted for its manufacture of watches, jew- 
elry, and cheese ? 

In what city would you ride in a gondola instead of an 
omnibus ? 

In what country would you find the most windmills ? 
In what country do women always go out veiled, and 
men wear loose flowing robes, sit cross-legged and smoke 
opium. 


TOO MUCH TALK. 


The Indiana School Journal deserves much praise for 
this admirable bit of work. It is a photograph of many 
a school : 

Teacher.—What is a fraction? Pupil.—A part of a 
unit. 

Teacher.—Yes, but you did not make a statement. 
You know, John, that we agreed one day last week that 
we would always give our answers in complete statements. 
Now, suppose some one had just dropped in and heard 
you say, “A part of a unit,” he would not have known 
what you meant. Now, John, let us hear you tell what a 
fraction is in a complete statement. -John.—A fraction 


shuffled. Each pupil should have the privilege of draw-|;, in a complete statement, a part of a unit. 


Teacher.—Yes, but John, you don’t need to say, “in a 
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complete statement.” N ow say it and leave those words 
out. John.—A fraction is a part of a unit. 

Teacher.—Yes, well, now, suppose we examine this 
definition, “A fractions a part of a unit.” Now let us 
see a part,—a part; yes, well, now, John, how about } ? 
Have we more than one part? John.—Yes. 

Teacher.—Well, then, can we say that a fraction is a 
part of a unit? 

John, now, by a great mental effort recalls the defini- 
tion in the book, or thinks he does, and says, “a fraction 
is one or more of the parts of a unit.” 

But he has omitted the word equal, and it takes a great 
deal of talk on the part of the teacher to develop him 
sufficiently to make him “discover for himself” that he 
must “ say” equal. 


GEOLOGICAL NOTEBOOK. 


NEARLY every civilized government shows its appreci- 
ation of the science of geology by expending large sums 
of money in making extensive geological studies. 


Ir is highly important that class work inspire pupils to 
keep their eyes open to the revelations of geological sci- 
ence when they travel, especially when they are away on 
vacation. 


A LITTLE attention to creating a sentiment for collect- 
ing and preserving specimens will, in a few years, bring 
the school from its graduates all the geological specimens 
it can provide for in its cabinet. 


Tue American continent is of more value as a geo- 
logical study than all other continents combined, and 
nearly every locality offers some attractions for out-of- 
door object study of the science. 


Proressors WARD AND Howe tt, of Rochester, have 
a most wonderful raised, sectional, geological :elief map 
of Colorado, showing the geological and mineralogical 
history and present condition of every portion of that 
great state. Every large city should have such a relief 
map, and every high school geology class for miles around 
should make a pilgrimage thither. We have visited the 
Rocky Mountain regions of this great state many times ; 
we have been in her mines, and over her peaks, we have 
the famous government survey maps and charts, and have 
studied them carefully, but this geological relief map was 
the great revelation of a life concerning Colorado’s geo- 
logical history. 


PREPOSITIONS.—A LEAF FROM A NOTEBOOK. 


BY MRS. H. ROETH, MERIDEN, CT. 


Develop the idea relationship. Take this as the start- 
ing point, and let the pupils find that a relationship also 
exists between words,—the names of ideas,—but that this 
must be shown by the use of other words which establish 
the relation. Let them perceive that without the use of 
these words there will be no relation between the words 
used ; no relation between the ideas conceived. 

Lead the children to give and write upon the black- 
board examples of the words with and without the prepo- 
sition. Of course this term is not to be employed at this 
stage of development, so that its office will be clearly 
demonstrated. The conception of the idea will suggest 
the name relation word for such connectives. By judi- 
cious questioning on the part of the teacher, all of the 
principal prepositions will be brought to light, the pupils 
calling them relation words. 

For busy work, or for a home task, require that they 
write as many words as they can think of between which 
a relation is shown by means of a relation word. The 
manner in which this is done will prove how well the 
work is understood. Step second: To prove between 
what classes of words a relation can exist, the pupils are 
asked to give examples of words connected by preposi- 
tions, and whenever two different classes are brought for- 
ward in connection, that example is placed upon the 
board, the pupil placing the abbreviation for the class 
under it, and explaining as he proceeds. The result will 
look something like the following :— 


A man on a horse. He went with me. 


A man on him. I told him to sing. 
nm. pro. pro. 

I went from school. Jane came from there. 
Tw. n, r.w. ad, 


Slate work follows. 

The third round of the ladder is climbed by leading the 
children to observe that the word related to another by 
means of the relation word is its object. Should the term 
“object ” be unfamiliar, the idea must be developed, and 
considerable oral work from the reader be indulged in to 
guard against modifiers being used as objects. ‘“ Write 
the relation words and their objects,” is then in order. 

This work they all like to do, and it is profitable, inas- 
much as not only the grammatical form is fixed on the 
mind, but muscular exercise is afforded the hand and the 
eye, thus imprinting words and serving as an ortho- 
graphic exercise at the same time. 

The fourth move would naturally be to make clear 
that the relation word with its objects forms a phrase. 
For this purpose resemblances and differences between it 
and a sentence can be found. Rote definitions are out of 
place here, for each one will be ready with his own, and 
anxious to search through a reading lesson for examples. 
Here the teacher can resort to endless devices in order to 
bring forth a repetition of the work, out of various les- 
sons, so as to help the weak and still present it in a “ new 
garb” to those who absorb readily. 

The work ‘will also show practical value when the 
“eases” are taken up, and serve as a help in reading, 
for the pupils learn to feel the phrase as a whole, and 
read it accordingly. 

The fifth step, infinitely the most difficult, may now be 
made. A lesson in the Reader is chosen,—one having 
considerable conversation is best,—read, the thought con- 
tained therein brought out, by questioning if necessary, 
and when well-digested, the pupils are asked to find those 
words that the objects are related to, by means of the re- 
lation word; that is, what words the phrases relate to. 
This work requires mental activity on the part of the chil- 
dren, for the words to which the phrases are related are 
often remote and must be searched for. 

That the work done in this manner is eminently more 
profitable and conducive to mental application than find- 
ing the prepositions and showing the related words out 
of a grammar, where they are generally so conspicuous 
that very little thought is necessary, none can doubt. 

We have now reached the summit, and our children 
can say with Commodore Perry, “ They are ours,” for 
the work of finding that the phrases may express time, 
place, manner, cause, purpose, etc, the separating of the 
phrases having a noun or pronoun object from those hay- 
ing a verb object, the latter being laid aside until we 
study the infinitive, is comparatively easy, although 
affording an opportunity for much oral and _ written 
work. 

And now a word of caution to those whom this leaflet 
may perchance help. Do not attempt to crowd the work. 
Let the feet of the children be firmly placed on one round 
of the ladder before attempting the next. Observation 
here, as elsewhere, plays an important role, and to pass 
too rapidly from one stage to another produces but shad- 
owy conceptions; therefore let festina lente be the rule. 


ELEMENTARY PERSPECTIVE. 
BY MRS. SUSAN STAYNER BONGARTZ, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


(THIRTEENTH PAPER ) 


Here is a triangle (Fig. 37). How can we draw it in 
perspective? That is, 
how can we draw a side 
view of it as if it was 
turned away from us ? 

We can draw a square 
in perspective, and it is 
just as easy to draw the triangle. You will gee that it is, 
if I place it inside the square (Fig. 38). 

If we wish to find the center of a square (Fig. 39) or 
of a rectangle (Fig. 40), draw the diagonals a—d and 
c—b. Where these diagonals intersect is the center of 
the figure. By drawing, through this intersection of 


Fie. 38. 


these diagonals, a line 
parallel to two of the sides, 
AS 7 “4 we bisect the other sides, 
“1s | | | in other words find the 
middle of the other sides. 


The center is found in 


precisely the same way if the square or rectangle is in 


perspective, and this gives us what is called the perspec- 
tive center of the figure. (See Figs. 41 and 42.) 

Thus we become aware that the perspective center of 
this side view cannot be exactly half way between the 


two sides of the figure, because the half which is nearest 
must appear wider than the half which is farther off. 


To show where a knowledge of this principle is useful, 
we will have an exercise with a view of the triangle in it. 

In Fig. 43, let the pupil point out the horizontal line 
and point of sight. 
This gives us the front 
view of the triangle. 
Let pupil draw, and ex- 
plain any technicalities 
he may find in copy. 

We will now change 
our position and take -------- 
another station point. 
This will have the ef-r* 
fect of turning the view 
around so that we see ~ 
the side view of the triangle. The point of sight is in a 
different place; i. ¢., at the farther end of the fence. 
(Fig. 44.) 

After these drawings are discussed and understood we 

will draw the house from a new 


~— position. Fig. 45 is a copy of 
/ a the first view of the house drawn 
Tf; ye. from a different station point. 
Why does it 
= look so re- 


is as high as 
the house. 
Why? Ans.—My eye was on the same level as the top 
of the house. How could that be? Iam only five feet 
high, but I was up in a very high place,— the top of a 
house opposite to it, and I could see over the people's 
heads and the roofs of the houses, just as the birds can. 


When a view is taken from such a place it is called a 
bird's-eye view. Let the pupil fix or point out the point 
of sight before attempting to draw this exercise. 

In Fig. 45 I have made a cross on the horizontal line. 
It is at the right hand side of the picture, and is intended 
for another point of sight. We will 
imagine ourselves standing at a sta- 
tion point opposite to this point of 
sight. Then make all your perspec- 
tive lines meet there. Which are the 
perspective lines? Ans.—The lines 
which retire, or vanish. 

If the pupil understands, let him try 
the exercise as a problem, at first, 
without aid. He can be assisted if 
necessary by Fig. 46. 

Do not let him copy the drawing, for that would not 
be a practical lesson, but place the first drawing (Fig. 45) 

before him, and let him try 
# to make the alteration him- 
ff — self, giving reasons for his 
work as he proceeds. 

The point of sight may be 
changed in various ways for 
test and practice, with good 
results. 

As an exercise for home study, 
the house we have just drawn, and at- 
) tach a gable. Let the scholars study 

™ what would be its appearance as @ side 
view. Better still it would be to select some house which 
answered the demands of the case and let the schola's 
make an out-door sketch of it according to rules already 
learned. 


take 


t in- 


Let every scholar draw, omit none. At freque® 
tervals let -cholars re-present the lesson upon the black- 
board, with dictation and criticism from the rest of the 
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class, the teacher merely guiding the course of affairs. 

As the teacher is said to learn and fix his subject 
by teaching it, why is not the effect the same with the 
scholar? “ Qui docet, discit.” 


DESCRIPTIVE ASTRONOMY. 


BY WILLIAM E. SHELDON, A. M, 


CONSTELLATIONS, 


For the sake of convenient reference, the stars visible to the un- 
aided eye in the heavens were early divided into groups or divisions, 
called constellations, to which were assigned, for the most part, 
names celebrated in fable or history. The origin 
of constellations is of great antiquity. The oldest 
heathen poets, Hesiod and Homer, mention some 
of them by name that are now familiar. Orion and the Pleiades 
are spoken of in the book of Job and in the prophecy of Amos. 

The configurations of the heavenly bodies are of 
Geos of grouping. the same atility to the student of astronomy as are 
Constellations. the natural divisions of the earth to the student of 

geography. In ancient times there were only 
forty-eight recognized constellations, but modern astronomers have 
added fifty-eight more to the classified lists, making now 106. 
These groups are now arranged, for convenience, 
into three grand divisions. They are known as 
the Zodiacal, twelve in number, and thoss of the 
Northern and Southern Hemispheres. The 
names of the zodiacal constellations are the same now as those 
mentioned by Hipparchus two thousand years ago. Their names 
and signs are as follows : 
Aries, the Ram. 
Taurus, the Bull. 


Gemini, the Twins. 
Cancer, the Crab. 


Origin of the 


How classified, 
Names of Zodiacal 
Constellations, 


Libra, the Balance. 
Seorpio, the Scorpion. 
Sagittarius, the Archer. 
Capricornus, the Goat. 
Leo, the Lion, Aquarians, the Water-bearer. 
Virgo, the Virgin. Pisces, the Fishes. 


The above constellations all liein that zone called 


S 


en the zodiac, which is a belt extending round the 
earth, sixteen degrees in width, through the middle 


of which runs the ecliptic. The tracing of the 
leading constellations is comparatively easy. The months of Sep- 
tember, October, November, December, January, February, and 
March are the most favorable in the northern latitudes for the 
study and locating of the most conspicuous groups. Select evenings 
when the moon is absent and the sky clear, from 
8 to 10 o'clock. Locate one familiar constella- 
tion, such as Taurus, whose principal stars are 
found in two groups, the Pleiades, known as the ‘‘ Seven Sisters,”’ 
and the Hyades, together with the bright star Aldebaran, known 
as the “‘ Bull’s Eye.’’ This star has a reddish color and resembles 
the planet Mars. The observer should faca the south, and the 
Pleiades and Hyades, in the head and neck of the Bull, will appear 
like the following diagram, if seen on a clear evening in the middle 
of December, looking toward the east, from 8 to 10 o'clock. 

Observer facing the south and looking eastward : 


Taurus, 


Pleiades 
@ Saturn 
North South 
Hyades 
i 
Aldebaran 
West 


Diagram of Taurus. 


Observer facing the north and looking eastward : 


North Pleiades Saturn 
Capélla 
/ * | 
Horns of Bull 
Auriga 
4---" 
East Aldebaran 


Diagram of Auriga and Taurus. 


Having located Taurus, or the Bull, it is easy to find Aries, the 

Ram, the first constellation of the zodiac. Look 

Aries, the Ram. gtraight to the west about thirty degrees, and 

three stars will be seen, 

making a figure like the diagram opposite: 
(To accustom the eye to measure distances, 


take the distance from Aldebaran to the Pleiades, which is a little 


more than ten degrees, and three times that space will bring you to 
Aries.) Gemini, the Twins, is located a little to 
the east of Taurus, and will be readily known 
by its six brilliant stars, having the following rela- / 
tive position : . / 
In tracing the constellations of the zodiac from / 
Gemini, a celestial map, or better still, a celestial / i 
globe, will greatly facilitate the progress of the / ; 
stadent, and secure confidence in the accuracy of Py 1 
the observations. The constellations of zodiac be- \ i 
ing readily recognized will greatly 


facilitate the learning of others 
Ursa Major. north and sonth of them. The o---—-B 


most important constellations are Urea Minor (the 
Little Bear), in which is situated the north or Pole star (Polaris), 


which is within less than a degree and a half of the North Pole of 
the heavens. 


Pole Star 
The Little Bear. 


Ursa Major (the Great Bear) is one of the largest and most con- 
spicuous of the constellations. Itis more readily recognized by the 
figure of a larger and more perfect dippez than the one fh the Little 
Bear. Three stars for the handle, and four others, in the form of 


~ 
“Sens. 


\ 


» 
The Great Bear. 


a trapezium, form the basin. In a clear winter's night, the entire 
figure is above the pole and resembles a large animal, which 
accounts for the name given to this striking constellation from the 
earliest ages. 

We have space for an outline of only one other of the northern 
hemisphere constellations, Cassiopeia, which is 
readily traced by the figure of a chair, inverted; 
two stars constitute the back, and four, in the 
form of a square, the body of the chair. It is in the Milky Way, 
on the opposite side of the pole from the Great Bear, and nearly 
the same distance from it. 


Casslopeia. 


Cassiopeia. 


It is interesting for pupils to know the names of the most brill- 
iant of the individual stars in each constellation. Many of them 
have special names, and are also designated by the letters of the 
Greek alphabet. The individual stars that are conspicuous in 
September are Capella in the Charioteer, Aldebaran in Taurus, 
Algol in the Head of Medusa, Altair in the Eagle, Alamak in 
Andromeda, ete. 


FROM THE COLLEGES. 


PRINCETON COLLEGE. 

Under the new system of the curriculum at Princeton the con- 
ditions for honors in the senior year have been ch -nged so that in 
order to enter senior honors in any department a student must take 
six hours’ elective work every week in that department, or taking 
only four bours’ elective work must maintain first group in the 
required study belonging to that department President Patton, 
of the college, still keeps up his connection with the seminary, and 
is at present giving the juniors a series of lectures on ‘‘ Theism.”’ 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA UNIVERSITY. 

The real estate depression in those sections of Southern California 
in which the landed interests of the Southern California University 
are located has greatly reduced the income of the institution for the 
present. The corps of instructors is somewhat reduced, bat 
those remaining will take up the extra work, so that the students 
will not be the losers. The force is efficient, and the year’s work 
will be every way well done. It is hoped that speedy provision 
will be made in order that so worthy an institution may not be 
subject to the real estate fluctuations of this new country. 


AMHERST COLLEGE. 

The departure of President Seelye, of Amherst, for Europe, was 
attended with an unusual and pleasing incident. The students 
formed by classes and marched from the college campus to the 
station, where they drew themselves up in a body on the platform, 
The president stood on the last platform of the train as it moved 
away, and acknowledged the cheers and wishes for a pleasant 
voyage and a safe return. The students gave their college yell 
until the train disappeared in the distance. ——Professor W. S. 
Tyler will act as president while President Seelye is away. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 

The freshmen in the academic and scientific departments at Yale 
performed an important city missionary work in conducting, and, 
by their own efforts, maintaining a boys’ club on Grand avenue, in 
the most densely populated part of the city. The students, at a 
meeting in Dwight Hall, voted to continue the club this year, trans- 
ferriog the control of it to the freshmen at Christmas. The average 
evening attendance at the club has been 100, and the collections 
amounted to $350.——There will be no recess this fall for Thanks- 
giving, but three days will be added to the Christmas vacation 
The Hugh Chamberlain Greek prize, given to the Yale freshmen 
passing the best entrance examination in Greek, has been awarded 
to Winthrop E. Dwight, of New Haven. _Honorable mention was 
made of William Begg, of Hendersonville, N. C., and William J. 
Lamson, of Montclair, N. J. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 
Wesleyan opens with the largest faculty and largest number of 
students in her history. The new president, Dr, B. P. ‘Raymond, 
brings to his position all the zeal of a young man and a westerner, 
and arouses great enthusiasm. Several new courses are offered this 
year, including some of advanced character, following the ‘‘seminary 


method.’? The new regulations concerning the master’s degree, 
whereby it is conferred after a course of graduate study, go into 
immediate effect, and several candidates for it are already 
enrolled. ——The alamni are raising a fund of $50,000 for the 
building of a new gymnasium, and ground will be broken in the 
spring. —— Professor Prentice’s Life of Willbur Fisk will shortly 


By the aid of a celestial map or globe the other leading constella- 
tions of the northern hemisphere can be readily traced. They are 
Andromeda, Bootes, Cygnus, Draco, Lyra, Perseus, etc. 

Of the constellations which lie south of the zodiac we can only 
notice Orion, which is one of the most magnificent groups in the 

heavens. It has attracted the admiration of man- 


(oe kind from the earliest times, and is mentioned in 
Orion. "the book of Job and by Homer. It is fifteen de- 


grees southeast of Taurus. Two very bright stars 
form the shoulders, and three the girdle, sometimes called the 
‘‘ yardstick of the heavens,’’ and three smaller stars form the 
sword. 


Shoulder 
Foot Foot 
Orion. 


The other leading constellations in the southern hemisphere are | 
Canis Major, Canis Minor, Cetus, Corbus, Lupus, ete. 


appear in Houghton & Mifflin’s series of American Religious Lead- 
ers. Professor Merrill is editing the catullus in Ginn’s series for 
colleges, and spent the summer making new collections of catullian 
MSS. in England. ——Prof. Woodrow Wilson’s book on political 
institations, The State, has just appeared, and has already been 
adopted for class use in several colleges. 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
The Massachusetts Institute of Technology has opened with a 
larger attendance than ever before, the freshman class numbering 
260 men, The department of chemical engineering, which was 
begun last year, will be carried on still farther this year. The new 
building on Trinity place has now reached the fifth floor and will 


be ready for occupancy about the first of November. It is 148 feet 
long, 50 feet wide, and is to include five stories and a basement. 
It is of brick, with sandstone trimmings, and the total cost will be 
about $75,000. The basement and the first two floors are to be 
oceupied by the department of mechanical engineering. The labo- 
ratories will occupy the basement and the first floor, and, without 
exception, will be the finest of any college or schoul in the world. 
The department of civil engineering will occupy the fourth and 
filth floors. ‘The building will not be occupied by the students 
until the beginning of the second term in February. Miss Caroline 
A. Woodman, who graduated last year, is now professor of zodlogy 
at Wellesley, and Miss Eliza E. Maltby, who studied at the insti- 
tute for two years, is the assistant professor of physics at the same 
college. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

During the past year the Harvard library has been increased by 
over 9,000 volumes. The largest single gift was that of Charles 
Dudley March, of New York, who bequeathed his entire library, 
comprising many valuable pictures and engravings besides the 
books. Sculptor Greenough has given the library a bronze bust of 
George Bancroft, the oldest living graduate of the college. A 
singular incident occurred at the meeting of the freshman class to 
elect officers. After balloting for some time, the number of candi- 
dates for president was reduced to two, and when a final vote was 
taken it was found that each man had received 117 votes, What 
makes it especially remarkable is the large number of ballots cast. 
——Mr. George W. Weld, of the class of 1860, has presented the 
university with a new boat-house. The house, lands, and equip- 
ments will cost upwards of $20,000. It is intended that any member 
of the university, on payment of a small fee, shall be able to take 
up rowing as @ recreation, and though not primarily intended to be 
a feeder for the crews, rowing material will undoubtedly _be 
discovered through it. It is intended to extend the use of rowing 
as a pastime. Joun HARVARD, JR. 
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Tuts is the season for the teaching of civics. 


Epucation must seek to balance but not to suppress 
genius. 


REMEMBER that few children retrieve in life 
what they lose in school days. 


_ IF a spirit of mischief reigns, tell some good story to 
make the school laugh heartily. 


POLICEMEN are very generally pensioned in our large 
cities, but teachers are not. The injustice of this will 
some day appear. 


One of the latest English sensations is an attempt to 
prohibit teachers from Sunday School teaching by explicit 
order of the school boards. 


Br careful that no pupil of yours has any permanently 
callous places in his disposition because of any mistakes 
in your treatment of him this school year. 


Cuicaco claims a larger commerce, foreign and coast- 
wise, than Baltimore, Boston, New Orleans, Philadelphia, 
Portland, and San Francisco combined ; or more than 
New York, Baltimore, and Portland. 


CauirorniA has a school fund of $3,298,000 invested 
in state, county, and government bonds; and the State 
University has a fund of more than $1,200,000. The 
annual income of the university is more than $200,000. 


In 1786 New York set apart two lots in each town- 


Ir is a weakness for any man to love to attack the his- 
toric, the classic, the reverenced in any line of human 
activity. It may be a necessity, but great men have 
rarely done it. Edison is too busy inventing to talk about 
the way things were done before his day. So was 
Stephenson, Morse, Fulton, Franklin, Whitney. It was 
Americus Vespucius, the usurper, — not Christopher 
Columbus, the discoverer, —who enjoyed boasting of 


the superiority of new things. 


Tur New York Association of School Commissioners 
and Superintendents will hold its thirty-fifth annual meet- 
ing at Cortland, Nov. 6, 7, and 8. The program in de- 
tail of this important meeting will appear in the JouRNAL 
of next week. The topics to be considered are timely, 
including “ Patriotic Education,” “ Compulsory Attend- 
ance,” “State Aid,” “ Grading of Rural Schools,” “ Free 
Textbooks,” “ Qualifications of School Commissioners,” 
“Unification of the Educational Associations of the 
State,” and “ Admissions to Training Classes in Union 
Schools and Academies.” The closing address will be 
given by Hon. Charles R. Skinner, deputy superintendent 
of public instruction of New York. 


A CONTRAST. 


Two New York City school teachers compared notes 
incidentally. One teacher of a private school said that 
out of her class of twenty-five, twelve spent the summer 
in Europe, and every one of the remaining thirteen had 
been in Europe once or twice since she had known them. 
Her associate, a public school teacher of the east side, 
said that in her class of sixty there was not a child whose 
parents were able to take a pleasure trip to Europe, much 
less to take the family. She asked them in May how 
many of them had ever seen a dandelion growing, and only 
three out of the sixty had seen it, and none of the others 
knew its color ; most of them thought it was white, blue, 
or red. 


SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. 


Dr. Dunton’s ‘‘ Lessons on the Science of Education,” 
which begin Saturday of this week at the Normal School, 
Boston, afford one of the hopeful symptoms of the times 
in regard to educational progress. Only a few years ago 
such courses of lessons wovld have been impossible even 
in the city of Boston. The time is rapidly approaching 
when advancement in the profession of teaching will be 
conditioned upon a knowledge of the scientific aspects of 
education, no less than upon practical talent. Let this 
kind of work extend till appointment without familiarity 
with the fundamental laws governing education shall 
be impossible. 


VISITING SCHOOLS. 


Most cities and towns have provision for the dismissal 
of school for a day or half-day every month, or term, or 
year, for the purpose of visiting schools for professional 
improvement. This is a generous and wise provision, but 
unfortunately the public is skeptical about the purely 
professional use to which this allotted time is put. Nor 
is this skepticism confined to the miscellaneous public. 
We find principals, superintendents, members of school 
boards, and commissioners equally skeptical upon this 
subject. This argues poorly for the profession. We are 
in no condition to pass judgment. Our impulse and our 
desire prompt us to repel the insinuation, but we have no 
facts with which to substantiate our assertion. It is im- 
practicable to attempt to secure facts in such a matter, 
but it is well for teachers to know what is in the air and 
counteract it by their own conduct. 

Among the comments that we have heard, without 
seeking them, are these: “Teachers take visiting day to 
visit some pet friend who teaches.” “ Teachers make 
very short sessions when they visit schools.” “ Visit- 
ing day is good shopping time.” “ Visiting day is 
used to lengthen out a holiday vacation, or an over Sun- 


ship of the unoccupied lands for gospel and school pur-|day visit out of town.” It is highly important at this 


poses, and in 1801 the net proceeds of half a million 


time, when higher salaries and greater professional privi- 


acres of vacant lands was devoted toa permanent fund /leges are very generally sought, that public confidence be 


for the support of common schools. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE SCHOOL. 


The fact that the platform, pulpit, and press some. 
times make unreasonable demands upon the school; the 
fact that it shares the responsibility for educating the 
whole boy with the home, society, and church, is no rea- 
son why it should escape criticism for failure to do essen- 
tial things. Evidences are altogether too numerous 
that some schoolmen do not realize the character of the 
responsibility of the school. The examination papers of 
some schools tell their own story. The character of the 
examinations for teachers’ certificates is significant in some 
instances. By far too many teachers, superintendents, 
and principals, even in the days of advance in school 
methods, estimate success by the facts they teach, by the 
examples performed, and the words rightly spelled, where- 
as these results should be merely means to a higher end. 
The responsibility is five sided. It has physical, indus- 
trial, economic, moral, and religious foci. For a child 
to read and write fluently, spell and cipher correctly, 
know all the bays, capes, and rivers of the world, will not 
insure his prosperity, happiness, or peace of mind. The 
school is responsible for intellectual discipline that will 
give the highest effect to all these phases of the child’s 
manly The mission of the school is intellectual dis- 
cipline, not for the sake of such discipline, but for its effect 
in domestic, social, industrial, and professional life. Nor 
are these the real ends in view in education. They are 
but incidental to higher ends. Character is the thing 
sought, character in its broadest, highest phases, character 
upon which a man can bank in time and eternity. The 
school must do all its work in such a way as to develop 
incidentally but effectually all the essential negative and 
positive virtues. It must be easier for a boy from the 
schools to be sober, industrious, honest, upright, virtuous, 


life must be away from personal abuse, social demoraliza- 
tion, physical neglect, idleness, and political vagabondism. 
It must help him to endure hardship, acquire patience, 
cultivate hope, attain peace of mind and buoyancy of spirit. 
We do not teach discipline for its own sake, but for the 
results of discipline in everyday life, in every sphere of 
life. 


EDUCATION IN BRITISH INDIA. 


In India, for ages, less than one per cent. of the peo- 
ple have in any sense of the term been educated. Custom 
and caste have conspired to keep this appreciable segment 
of the human race in wretched ignorance. The only 
educated classes are the priests and merchants, and the ac- 
quirements of each are limited to the needs of their voca- 
tion. The former learn to read and recite from the 
sacred books, and to chant Sanskrit poetry; those of 
exceptional energy may also obtain some knowledge of 
astronomy or medicine, in which case they are, in the 
estimation of the common people, little less than deities, to 
be listened to with awe and obeyed. As to the bunnia 
class, — the sellers of groceries, grain, and cloth, — they 
are able to write and to make out accounts mentally. 
They learn the multiplication table to 250 x 250, and 
handle fractions with facility. © 

Since the occupation of the country by the English, 
schools have been established on home methods ; there 
is nothing to compare with the American system of 
free education, but the people must pay a small fee for 
individual schooling. Until it was practically shown that 
students who had taken degrees or had matriculated a 
one of the five great universities received government 
preferment, the natives looked with disfavor on the Ex- 
glish idea of diffusing education ; now, however, the y outh 
of the country are flocking to these institutions for in 
struction. 

The government, on grounds of political expediency 
a mingled population of Hindus, Mohammedan, Sitks, 
and Parsees, excluded moral and religious teaching from 
its schools. But in view of the result, which has bee? ° 
turn out men of no faith, — atheists, agnostics, theos 
phists, Brahmaists, — government has roused itself to" 
consider the subject of non-interference in religion: 
it is quite possible that the “Conscience Clause” ' 
be modified. Regarding the question of teaching morality 
the latest official report says that “the influence of 


reliable and its expression unequivocal, 


teacher may be greatly strengthened and the interests 


than it would have been otherwise. The tendency in his . 
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morality promoted by the use in schools of textbooks 
having a direct bearing on conduct, either by means of 
precept or example.” In proportion to the progress of 
education the English language is adopted. 


THE SENSE OF DRUDGERY. 


There must be some reason why so large a portion of 
our boys prefer work to school life by the time they are 
thirteen or fourteen years of age. Among the reasons 
for this repulsion is the sense of drudgery that they have 
when in school. It may be well for their discipline that 
they be made to do intellectual work that is not attractive. 
If we had the children bound to us till they were eighteen. 
if we could keep them whether they would or not, it 
might be advisable for us to see how thoroughly we could 
discipline them; but these are not the conditions at all. 
The tendency is away from the school, and they will cer- 
tainly leave school early unless we find a way to hold 
them. It is our first business to remove every prejudice 
on their part, and among these prejudices we must give 
prominence to their sense of drudgery in school life. 
The school must be interesting. It is not to be a place 
of amusement ; it is not to be an entertainment; it need 
not be fascinating, but it must be alive, fresh, elastic. It 
must have nothing about it that partakes of the nature of 
drudgery. 

The boy does not object to work, i. ¢., to effort ; he 
coyets it; but he does object to work assigned as a task 
in such a way or spirit as to humiliate him. The root 
idea in drudgery is not work, but servility in work. It is 
the menial element, the task-imposed character of it that 
humiliates. Now, it is precisely this feature that some 
teachers make prominent. The teacher little realizes 
what effect her “ stay-after-school-if-you-fail”’ tone has 
upon the boy above twelve years of age. Grant, if you 
please, that this “grind it out” style is just what the boy 
would need if you could keep him, and then the fact re- 
mains that you cannot keep him with it. You may keep 
him after school, but you cannot keep him in school if he 
has a sense of drudgery. 


SKIRMISHING ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


(EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE.) 


SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 7, 1889. 

‘*Do you know how I came to be here?” asked Mr. A. C. H., 
of Alameda County, at the close of a delightfal four-days’ session of 
the County Institute. I had seen much of him, and had been in- 
terested in him, through the session. ‘‘ Of course not,’’ I replied 
‘* Well, you sent me here five years ago.’’ ‘‘ From where ?”’ I 
asked. ‘' From New Jersey.’’ ‘‘ How, I would like to know ?”’ 
Then he recalled with great minuteness what I had long since for- 
gotten, an article that I wrote forthe JOURNAL some six years ago, 
descriptive of the country, my welcome, a group of teachers from 
many states, etc. ‘‘I can see the very line on the page where the 
article was begun,’’ said he, ‘‘ and I at once laid my plans to come 
here to teach.’’ 

As a single instance this was interesting, but as characteristic of 
other experiences it is much more significant. I could fill sev- 
eral letters with such experiences, and these have been my inspira- 
tion for writing so much from and of this western world whenever 
I have been here. Even an unpretentious pen has little idea of 
what it ean and does accomplish when it touches the lives of those 
whom we have never seen or known. 

Alameda County is the largest and most thrifty on the coast, I 
believe,—excepting San Francisco, which never plays the 10le of a 
county. Oakland, the county-seat, is known far and near for its 
beauty, moral and social cleanliness, and especially for the part it 
has played educationally for the past twenty-five years. The out- 
of-the-city sections of the county are equally attractive, — Berkeley 
and Alameda being gems for residence. 

The schools of the county are of an exceptionally high order of 
merit, from several causes. The State University, at Berkeley, 
keeps itself in touch with the public school life of the community by 
direct and indirect influence. The university was created by act of 
the legislature in March, 1868, which appropriated $200,000 from 
the sale of tide lands, adding it to a fund of $100,000 already exist- 
ing. Immediately a fund of $120,000 from an unappropriated en- 
dowment of the old College of California was made available. To 
these funds was added that of the national government,—150,000 
acres of land for an Agricultural College. To-day the annual in- 
come is $200,000, and the rank, influence, and prospect of the in- 
stitution is in the advance ranks of the American colleges. From 
all this the schools of the country,—as, indeed, of the entire state, 
gain great advantage. 

California has the enviable distinction of paying the highest 
average salaries in the Union, and Alameda County maintsins her 
position in thig regard. There are fifty-three different cities and 
towns, many of them ingly rural; there are no high-priced 
pity teachers to bring up the average, and yet the average wages 


paid the women is $71.78, and the men $104.43, Mr. P. M. Fisher, 
the superintendent, a young Pennsylvanian, who reminds us of 
Supt. T. M. Balliet, of Springfield, a man of exceptional energy 
and Progressive spirit, has the largest county salary in the country, 
[ think, except Cook County, Ill, in which Chicago is located 
His salary of $4,000 is $1,000 more than Dr. W. T. Harris draws 
as U. S. Commissioner of Education. When will the Government 
be sufficiently appreciative of its humiliation ? 

Oakland, the queen city of the county, and in many respects of 

the Coast, is not as large as San Francisco; but then it has no 
Chinese scourge, no dense fogs, none of the combinations of misfor- 
‘unes inevitable to a metropolitan cosmopolitan city, as ’Frisco 
certainly is. Over the schools of this city, in one capacity or an- 
other, Fred M. Campbell, well known through the east from his 
service to and affiliation with the National Association, presided for 
nearly a quarter of acentury. For the next four years, at least, 
J. W. McClymonds will preside. He is a young man, and at the 
time of his election was the popular principal of a grammar school 
in the city. He knows the work from the bottom up, knows what 
‘the wants done, and how he wants it, and has the energy and tact to 
secure the desired results, 
The high school is especially well appointed in men and women. 
It has been out of a home for several months in consequence of fire, 
but in a few weeks it will be in new and commodious quarters. 
Mr. J. B. McChesney, the principal, editor of the educational paper 
of the state, is one of the oldest teachers in service upon the Coast, 
though still among the not-old men of the profession. He began 
teaching here in 1858, and has been at the front ever since. He is 
one of the men who has the art of not blundering, and of knowing 
men as wellas books. Oakland is fortunate also in her grammar school 
men and women, of whom I would speak specifically but for the un- 
gracious character of discriminations when so many deserve mention. 
For the first time I heard resolutions, passed by an institute, with 
practical unanimity, denouncing the liquor traffic and the use of 
tobacco as well as liquor. There was some plain talk also connected 
with the passage of these resolutions which showed that both men 
and women ‘‘ meant business.’””’ There were some refreshing ele- 
ments in the institute, because of the plain speech, progressive tone, 
and hearty cordiality of the members. A. E. W. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 

George Kennan, the well known writer on ‘‘Siberia,’”’ in The 
Century, lectured in Boston, Tuesday evening, Oct. 15, and prior to 
the lecture was the guest of the Press Club at a reception given in 
his honor. 

J. B. Sharland, director of music in the high schools of Boston, 
has resigned his position, and the school board adopted resolutions 
extending thanks to him for his long and valued services. Mr. 
Sharland has taught music in the Boston schools for nearly twenty- 
seven years. 

Miss Caroline Whiting, 71 years of age, has been a teacher in 
New York City for fifty-three years. For fifty years she has not 
spent a day in bed; has taught always in the same school (No. 14), 
and worn out two school buildings; has been forty years principal, 
and has twenty teachers under her care, and has had not fewer 
than 12,000 pupils. 

The veteran reader and teacher, Mr. Murdock, has opened a 
school of vocal culture in the Steinert Building, Boston. Mr. Mar- 
dock began to teach elocution in this city fifty years ago. The aim 
of the ‘* Murdock School ’’ will be to give a thorough course in the 
science and philosophy of expression, and prepare students to be- 
come good readers, teachers, and public speakers. 

The address of Professor Curry, principal of the Boston School 
of Expression, on Monday evening, Oct. 7, was on the “‘ Province 
and Methods of Expression.’’ It was scholarly and instructive, 
and unfolded the principles of his work as an educator with great 
clearness. The students and friends of the school have taken the 
preliminary steps for an organization to promote good reading and 
a better study of the science of expression. 

Judge Fallon, of the School Board of Boston, introduced the 
following order at the last meeting: Resolved, That the secretary 
of the board, shall, at the first meeting of the board in each month, 
furnish a tabulated record of the punishments inflicted during the 
the previous month, and that corporal punishment shall not be in- 
flicted on any girl in any school or on any boy in the high schools. 
It was referred to the Committee on Rules and Regulations. 


San Francisco is greatly exercised over the school census this 
year. There seems to have been some mistake made by the men 
who have made the returns. The number of youths between 5 
and 17 is 59,713, an increase of 2,956. They} estimate the popu- 
lation at 310,000. The error is detected by the fact that the increase 
of children between 5 and 17ina state is as 1 to 9, while according to 
this census it is but as 1 to 26, The excitement arises from the 
fact that the income of the school fand, which is $3,298,000, is 
divided largely upon thc number of children between these ages, so 
that the city seems to be destined to lose a large legitimate income 
for school purposes. 

The delegates to the International Congress, including those 
from South and Central America, visited Boston last. week, and oc- 
cupied a portion of their stay in taking a view of the public school 
system. They were escorted to the English High and Latin School 
building, where they were received by Supt. Edwin P. Seaver of 
the public schools ; Charles T. Gallagher, president of the school 
board; the members of the committee on high schools, and other 
friends of education. Meantime the pupils and teachers had 
assembled, and the preliminaries having been concluded, the 


visitors were given a highly interesting excerpt from the edaca- 


— 


tional life of the pupils, represented by the actual class work, physical 
and military manwuvering of nearly a thousand boys in a school 
building, which is characterized as ‘‘ the largest, most thoroughly 
equipped, and most valuable schoolhouse in the world.” The visit- 
ing party and escorting officials then divided themselves up into 
®rvups 80 as to visit the various rooms most conveniently. The del- 
egates expressed great pleasure with what they saw. 

The pupils of the Boston Girls’ High and Latin School, John 
Tetlow head master, have taken a deep interest in the exploration 
of ancient Delphi, and have raised and sent forward about two hun- 
dred dollars to be expended in exploring and excavating, under 
the management of the American School at Athens. It is impor- 
tant that the concession granted the Archavlogical Institute by the 
Greek government, to excavate the site of Del phi, provided the sum 
required for the expropriation of the village of Kastri, now stand- 
ing on the site, should be secured before the first of December, 
1889, Prof. Henry M. Tyler, of Smith College, saya: ‘* The in- 
tellectual activity which is now showing itself in America is of 
splendid significance; where could it find a better stimulus and a 
more helpful, healthful influence than by bringing itself thus immedi 
ately into contact with the springs of the best life of ancient Greece ? 
It is a splendid opportunity to open a sealed volume of antiquitics 
which is likely to prove of surpassing richness; and what an edu- 
eee must be to those who are permitted to read and search and 
study! 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON 8MILES, 


A girl named Elmira Van Catlin, 
Studied Hebrew, Greek, Sanscrit, and Latin, 
But her skirts, we're afraid, 
Were of silk never made, 
** For,” said she, * silk can never be sat in,”’ 
We are aware that Secretary Blaine hails from the old Pine Tree 
State, but we see no grounds for calling him a maniac on that 
account, 

(On their wedding journey.) She: “‘ This is Minerva.’’ He: 
‘* Was she married?” She: “No. She was the Goddess of 
Wisdom.”’—Life. 

A Boston girl mystified her friends at the dinner table, recently, 
by asking for a kid, meaning thereby a little butter. 

The morning paper records the fact that a lady ‘‘ shot herself in 
the library.’’ Will some of our learned readers tell us where this 
spot is located, and whether the wound would be necessarily fata), 

Some men never like to be alone, because a man, you know, is 
judged by the company he is in.— Boston Courier. 

A woman had three sons who went west and settled down on a 
cattle ranch. Wishing to give this ranch some name, they wrote 
home, asking the mother to suggest one. She wrote back, advising 
them to call it Focus, ‘* because,’’ said she, ‘it is the place where 
the sons raise meat! ’’ 

The sqaarest game played,—checkers.—L//e. 

Hash money,—the wages of the baby’s nurse. — Boston Courier, 


THIS AND THAT. 
— “*Sunlighted vistas the woodland discloses, 
Sleeping in shadow the still lake reposes, 
Gone is the summer, its sweets and its roses,— 
Harvest is past and the summer is gone.’’ 


— Grace Greenwood says, the ‘‘ magnolia.” 


— Edwin Booth and Lawrence Barrett vote for the goldenrod. 

— General Butler is arranging for the publication of his Mem- 
oirs. 

— Dr. Nansen, the Norwegian explorer, is about to set out for 
the North Pole. 

— Henry M. Alden has been the editor of Harpers’ Magazine 
for twenty years. 

— John Ericsson, the Swedish inventor, is to be buried beside 
Robert Falton, in Trinity churchyard, New York City. 

— Estimates of the United States legation place the number of 
Ameri@ans who have visited the Paris Exhibition at 50,000. 

— Houghton & Mifflin have had to make new plates for Looking 
Backward, the old one being so worn as to be unavailable. 

— Gen. Lew Wallace writes his first draft upon a slate, and 
fiaishes upon large sheets of unraled paper in an almost faultlecs 
chirography. 

— It is stated on excellent authority that Mr. Kennan’s papers 
on Siberia in The Century have been read by the Czar,—with what 
result remains to be seen. 

— Prince Bismarck received over one thousand telegrams of con- 
gratulation on the twenty-seventh anniversary of his appointment 
as president of the Prussian Cabinet. 

— Mr. Bartlett, of familiar quotations fame, is preparing a com- 
plete concordance to Shakespeare, which will be in some respects 
an improvement upon Mrs. Cowden Clarke's. 

— Edward Bellamy is not sé recent an author as his lately: 
acquired fame leads many to suppose. As long ago as 1877 he 
wrote stories for Appleton’s Journal. He published his first book, 
Dr. Heidenhoff’s Process, in 1880, 

— By what is commonly called an error of the types, but which 
we prefer should stand for a sign of the happy fusion of sects, we 
last week made J. D. Rockefeller, the Cleveland millionaire, 
** generous and devout Methodist.” For Methodist read Baptist, 
and the statement is quite correct. 

— The book at the top of the Eiffel Tower contains the following 
lines written by Thomas Edison: ‘‘ To M. Eiffel, the brave builder 
of so gigantic and original a specimen of modern engineering, from 
one who has the greatest respect and admiration for all engineers, 


‘including the great engineer,—le bon Diey.”” 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


RULES AND RULE-MAKERS. 


In the JouRNAL of Sept. 26, Mr. Richards takes occasion to at- 
tack my article on ‘‘ Rules in Arithmetic,” though he must have 
read it rather superficially. For, although I would never make it 
the chief aim of an arithmetic lesson to teach a rule, I have cer- 
tainly not attempted to argue the utter “ inutility of rules.” On 
the contrary, I tried to show when, where, and how rules may be 
taught, or rather how the pupil may be led to deduce them. If I 
felt ‘‘ tempted to rise in indignation against all rules and rule-mak- 
ers,’’ it was not because the rules and rule-makers have no right to 
existence, but because they so rarely know their proper place and 
time. 

I heartily agree with Mr. Richards, that if the forty-nine fail 
utterly in a simple example in decimals, it is because of ‘* defective 
teaching.”’ But Mr. Richards, with strange inconsistency argues 
that we must continue such teaching by giving the forty-nine ‘‘a 
set rule studied out by the fiftieth.’’ Isn’t that the very thing our 
arithmetics have been doing all along ? And behold the result! I 
have long been aware that this system is a failure, but not until so 
high an authority as Dr. Harris made the assertion that only one 
teacher out of fifty can divide decimals by decimals, did I realize 
how complete is that failure. 

I still insist that the pupils must find the rules for themselves 
and not merely memorize the forms laid down for them by others, 
though of course, as I took pains to explain, the teacher must help 
the pupil to clearness and accuracy of expression, where this is 
lacking. 

Bat no disciple of the immortal Pestalozzi can lay very great 
stress on the memorizing of rules, no matter how they may be ob- 
tained. For, the more rule, the less reason. There is no evil in 
our schools more widespread and productive of greater mischief 
than the habit of making the memory do service for the reason. 
Rousseau says that a child who has not begun to think before ten 
years of age, will neverthink afterward. Perhaps this accounts for 
the fact that some pupils who have been fairly successful in their 
previous school work, fail utterly when they come to geometry and 
other branches in which the memory can no longer be substituted 
for the reason. 

Just as it is possible to learn how to read and write without 
knowing the name of a single letter, so thousands in other coun- 
tries learn how to cipher without knowing, or at least without for- 
mulating a single rule, The power and skill are worth more than 
the knowledge, especially when that knowledge consists merely in 


the repetition and mechanical application of rules framed by others. | - 


Though I may be able to describe exactly how a shoe is made, I 
am unable to make one. But the shoemaker, be he ever so awk- 
ward in his description of the processes, can make a shoe. Culti- 
vate the language by all means, but do not imagine that the lan- 
guage of arithmetic will make arithmeticians. 

Not long ago I attended a teachers’ institute in one of the most 
populous states of the Union. There I beard a lecturer on Arith- 
metic who seemed to think that the science consista entirely of 
rules, and that his work was done when he had given his pupils the 
best rule he could find for each new kind of problem and then set 
them to working the examples. Everything that he said was cal- 
culated actually to prevent all thought on the part of the pupils. The 
constant refrain was: ‘‘ Here isa rule which will bring the right an- 
ewer. You may trust me. Try it and see!’’ The pupils try and 
succeed. Poor, deluded sonls! They know not that their very 
success is failure ; worse than failure, for by filling them the conceit 
of false knowledge, it acts as a barrier against the acquirement of 
trae knowledge. Iam convinced that the pupils turned out by 
that teacher will in a short time forget all they have ‘‘ gone 
through’’ (I cannot say learned) in arithmetic. 

I shall continue to have my pupils make their own rules, though 
I expect to supervise the process, and after that they may examine 
the Natural Arithmetic, or any other, to see whether the printed 
rules are correct. 

As the editor of the JouURNAL has on band a series of articles on 
Arithmetic from my pen, among them one on ‘‘ Decimals,”’ I think 
it unnecessary to pursue the subject farther at present. 

CELIA DOERNER. 


JOHN SMITH. 


Plain John Smith is represented in nearly all languages. In 
Latin he is Johannes Smithus;-the Italians smooth him off with 
Giovanni Smith; the Spaniards render him Juan Smithus; the 
Hollanders adopt him as Hans Schmidt; the French flatten him 


out as Jean Smeet; the Russian sneezes and barks as he says Ivan 
Smittowski. In China he is known as Jovan Shimmit; in Iceland, 
as John Smithson ; in Tuscaroras you f. all about Pocahontas 
and Powhattan when you hear them call Tom Qua Smittia. In 
Wales they speak of him as Jihon Schmidd; in Mexico he is Jantii 
F. Smitti; among the Greek ruins the guide speaks of him as Ion 
Smikton, and in Turkey he is utterly disguised as Voe Seif. — 
Boston Transcript. 


A PRINCELY SCHEME. 


Seven or eight years ago, after a visit to Athens which had 
seemed to realize the most ardent dreams of our youth, as we were 
sailing down the Gulf of Corinth on our way to Corfu, an officer of 
the steamer, who had been pointing out the snowy peaks of Heli- 
con, Cyllene, and Parnassus, said, ‘‘ Around that headland is the 
little port where we would land, if you wished to visit Delphi.’’ 
Our hearts beat fant at the word,—what scholar’s or teacher's 
would not ?—for here not only mythology and poetry, but history 
centered. Poets dreamed that the Muses strayed over Helicon, and 
that Hermes fondly poised above Cyllene; but up to Delphi real 
processions moved, anxious messengers, praying in the name of 
whole peoples for the clae to life and liberty, climbed, and marble 
temples, not castles in the air, crowned the steeps of Parnassus. 

We had pondered these things in Athens before; still, being 
women, not too courageous and not unusually robust, we hesitated 


it as the hard ng students of the American School at 
y do, whi comfortably with a tent, servants, 
and provisions involvea expense we hardly felt justified in incur- 
ring merely to visit the shabby little modern village that -_ 
almost every relic of ancient wall or marble; 80 we steamed on, 
making, as some of us have since thought, the mistake of our lives. 
To-day the old enthusiasm revives, on reading Professor Norton’s 
appeal for fands to purchase the site of Delpbi. 

That America, rich in money, ® pauper in history and ruins,— 
Long may she be so!—should have the chance to create anew, in & 
sense, a part of Greek history and art by excavating the stones of 
Delphi, seers a piece of unhoped-for good luck ; but that the work 
should be done, not by the hoards of some millionaire, but by the 
modest offerings of lovers of art and history all over the land,—is 
enough, it seems to ree to stir the pride and enthusiasm of scholars 

nd students every where. 

r We have it hom the secretary of the Delphi committee that the 
smallest contributions are being received with encouragement avd 
thanks, while in some cases schools and classes are clubbing to 
gether to raise fifty dollars or more, in eagerness to connect them- 
selves with an enterprise which it is scarcely going too far to call 
glorious. It would be strange if many schools were not so moved. 
Most of us ae —_s— be poor hp. h life, but here 
i to ves a princely scheme. 

4 SARAH W. Fox, Cambridge, Mass. 


THE THEORY OF LIMITS. 


[In a recent JOURNAL ‘‘G”’ asks that some one acquainted with 
Wentworth’s Elements of Geometry tell where he may obtain faller 
or clearer treatment of the ‘‘ Theory of Limits’’ than that given in 
Book II., or at least give a few practical examples to which it may 
be applied. 

Quantities are either constant or variable. A constant quantity is 
a quantity which retains the same value throughout a train of rea- 
soning. A variable is a quantity which is continually changing its 
value, or may have any number of values in the same train of rea- 


one of two kinds,—increasing and descreasing. An in- 
creasing variable is a variable which is continually growing larger. 
A decreasing variable is a variable which is continually becoming 


smaller. 
The limit of a variable is,— 

1. A constant quantity. 
2. It is that constant toward which the variable is continually ap- 
proaching. 
3. It is that constant from which we may make the variable 
differ by as little as we please. x 
These three essentials are all necessary to the conception of a 
limit. 
Illustration.—Let ABC be a regular polygon inscribed in the 

N é; circle N, and let the number of sides of 
the inscribed polygon be continually 
doubled, Then the area of the inscribed 
polygon is continually changing, and is 
therefore a variable. It is continually 
approaching the area of the circle N, 
which is constant, and by doubling the 
number of sides of the polygon we may 
make its area differ from the area of 
the circle by as little as we please. 
Therefore the area of the circle is the 
limit of the area of the inscribed polygon. 
We will give three propositions in limits. 

Proposition I, 

 ieeimaitel two variables are always eqaal, their limits are 
equal. 
Let v and v’ be two variables SE 
which are always equal, and / 
and /’ their respective limits. 
Prove / = Il’, 
If/and/’ are not equal, one ® 
of them, as /, must be the - 
greater. 
Then on / take AZ equal to BD or/’. 
Now let v become AF. (Third essential of limit. ) 
Bat v’, which is always equal to v, has also become equal to AF. 
Bat AF'is greater than AZ, and therefore greater than its equal 
BD, orl’ ; that is, the variable v’ has passed its limit and is reced- 
ing from it, which is impossible. (Essential 2.) 
Therefore / cannot be greater than /’. 
In like manner it may be proved that /’ cannot be greater than 
1, Since neither can be greater than the other they must be equal, 


-Q 
Ppoposition II. 


Theorem.—The limit of the algebraic sum of two or more varia- 
bles, is the algebraic sum of their limits. aa 
v, v',v” be three variables; /,/’, and/” their respective 
' limits, and d, d’, d” the variable 
differences between v and /, v’ 
and /’, and /” respectively. 
Prove limit (v + v’ + v”) = 
Now (1) v=/—d 
(2) =’ —d’ 
log ( and 3 
), 

Now as ery l, d approaches 0 as its limit, and / —d ap- 
proaches /. also with the others. But for all valnes of v, v’ 
and v”, vote +o" — aq” 
That is, we have two variables which are always equal, Therefore 
by Prop. I. 

ut the limit of (J —d +l — d’ +1” — da”) is 1 +7 
limit. Therefore limit (v + v’ + 


Proposition III. 


Theorem —The limit of th 
limit of the product of two variables is the prod- 


Let v and v’ be two variables, an 

Prove limit (v X v’) is / xP 

v X v’ = rectangle AC, and 7 

= rectangle AB. 

ow as v and wv’ approach ¢ 
their respective limits, the rec- 4 

tangle AU approaches the rec- v" 
tangle AB, and can be made to 
differ from it by as little as we 

lease. Also, AB is constant. ” 
herefore AB is the limit of 


4 
ae of limit.) That is, the limit of » x isl XV. 


Note.—To prove Proposition III. for three variables use a paral- 


lelopiped. 
Kinsman, Ohio. Jas. J. H. Hawiiton, 


LABOR CONQUERS ALL THINGS. 
Among the brief editorial apothegms in the JOURNAL of Sept. 


vered | 19 is the following: ‘‘ Any teacher will win who loves hard work.” 


This is in perfect harmony with the old Latin motto, “ Lajor 
R. L. PERKINS, Boston, 


GEOGRAPHICAL NICKNAMES, 


1, Academic City. 11. Auld Reekie. 

2. Acadia. 12. Backbone of the Continent. 
3. Achilles’ Heel of England, 13. Beautiful Daughter of Rome, 
4. Achilles of Rivers. 14. Bedchamber of New York. 
5. America’s Paradise. 15. Blue-Hen State. 

6. American Rhine. 16. Centennial State, 

7. Asphaltic Lake. 17. City of Notions, 

8. Athens of America. 18. City of Perspectives. 

9. Athens of Ireland. 19. Cockade City. 

10. Athens of the West. 20. Country of Paradoxes. 


NATIONALITIES. 
What is the nationality of each of the following novelists ? and 
Lin what century did they write ? 
Hans Christian Andersen. 


omnia vincit.’’ 


Emma D. E. N. Southworth. 


Berthold Auerbach. Victorien Sardou. 

Honoré de Balzac. Francois Rabelais. 

William Black. Jane Porter. 

Fredrika Bremer. Marian Evans (George Eliot. ) 
Charlotte Bronté. Oliver Goldsmith. 


Henry Fielding. 
Amelia B. Edwards. 


Bulwer Lytton. 
William Wilkie Collins. 


Edmund Hodgson Yates. Alexandre Dumas, 
[van Turgeneff. Charles Dickens. 
Anthony ‘Trollope. Louisa de la Rame. 
William Makepeace Thackeray. 


SOURCE OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


Jacques W. Redway, geographer, of Philadelphia, very kindly 
calls our attention to an inaccuracy in the map of the sources of the 
Mississippi River, in the October number of the JOURNAL. He 
says ‘‘the text accompanying the map is correct,’’ but that Elk 
Lake is only about 500 feet from Itasca, while our map makes it 
very much farther We think the distance shown on onr map is 
somewhat exaggerated, but the main point was to show that Elk 
Lake was distinct from Lake Itasca. In this Mr. Redway and 
all other geographers agree. W. E. S. 

Mr. Redway gives the actual length 
of the stream connecting the lakes as 
1183 feet ; length of trail as about 
500 feet ; height of Elk Lake above 
Lake Itaska as 13 inches; the width 
of stream at debouchement as 7 feet, 
and depth as 8 inches. These meas- 
urements, he says, ‘‘ are as accurate 


as the surveys of Boston Common.”’ 
QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
— Please give the correct pronunciation of Edelweiss. 


Redway’s Map, 


SAxon. 
— To ‘Salem’: Alaska comes from Al-ay-ek-sa, signifying 
‘Great Country.’’ 
— Please state in the query column in what drama the charac- 
ter ‘‘ Claude Melnotte’’ is found ? EMERSON. 


— Can you give me definite information about the class recently 
opened for the study of Volapiik in Boston ? SPANISH. 


— I have heard that a certain French composer made a special 


- | study of the drum. Can some querist give me his name ? 


ADDISON. 
— Some historic character was styled, or styled himself, ‘‘ Con- 
queror of a thousand gladiators.” Can some querist tell me who 
it was? Sarau L. D. 


— Is Henry Irving the real name of the actor, or a s'age name ? 
READER. 
Ans.—It is merely his stage name. His real name is John 
Henry Broadribb. Is it any wonder that he assumed a name more 
classic ?—[ Ep. 


Ta To “ Argyle”: Butler is supposed to refer to Holland in the 


ae land that rides at anchor and is moved, 
In which they do not live but go abroad.”’ 
LauRA K. 


— Please answer the following through the columns of the 
JOURNAL: What suggested to Irving the writing of Bracebridge 
Hall? What is the meaning of the following phrase, ‘The ten 
Arab signs,”’ found in Whittier’s pcem, ‘‘ Abraham Davenport’’ ? 
S. M. 


— The writer of “Criticism,” in a recent number of the JouR- 
NAL, says that some of our ablest preachers, lawyers, and men of 
letters ‘‘ chafe under the curb of Lindley Murray and burst the 
channels of grammatical speech.” Is there not some confusion of 
metaphors here? One would fain inquire whether the incorrect- 
ness implied is of necessity associated with ** ability,’’ or is not 
rather a result of the want of early culture and refined associations ° 
— To “Minnie Carr”: At the union of England and Scotland, 
in 1608, great numbers of Scotchmen flocked to London. Buck- 
ingham hated the Scotch and encouraged marauders to break win- 
dows of the houses they occupied. Upon some retaliating by break- 
ing the windows of Buckingham House (now a royal residence), 
called from the number of its windows the ‘‘ Glass House,’’ the 
duke’s complaint to the king was answered with, ‘‘Ah, Steenie, 
Steenie, those who live in glass houses should be careful how they 


fling stanes.’’ ScoTIA. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the present variety in the size and printi 
the old designations of books, as 4to, Boo, ate’, 
cation of size; we » therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the length. 


Tue Earra anv Its Innasrrants: Africa. By Eliseé 
Reclus. Edited by A H Keane, Vice-president Anthropolog- 
ical Institute, Correspouding Member Pealian and Washington 
Anthropological Society, Professor of Hindoostani, University 
College. London; author of “ Asia,” ete. In four volumes of 
about 500 pages each. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Sold 
by Subscription. 

This great work, which is a monument of geographical learni 
and investization of the earth, includes five 
four on Asia, and four on Africa, which are already completed 

ustralian colonies an ‘acific i 
da, and about four volumes on 

No published work on geography has ever approximated the 
comprehensiveness and accuracy of this by Reclus. The author 
and editors have garnered, digested, and arranged, in convenient, 
c'assified form, all the essential facts and results of exploration and 
investigation which the united learning of the geographical students 
of the world have supplied. Travel, science, historical research, 
and the adornments of modern art, in the way of illustration, have 
each been made to contribute to the completeness, reliability, scho- 
lastic excellence of style of description and charm of its text and 
illustrative features. We have previously called the attention of 
the readers of the JOURNAL to the volumes on Earope, Asia, and 
to two volumes of Africa, which included the details concerning 
Egypt, Abyssinia, Soudan, and the sections of Northeastera Africa, 
and also of Algeria, Morocco, Liberia, Senegambia, Ashantee, and 
the regions of Northwestern Africa. In volume three, which is d- 
voted to West Africa and the adjacent African Islands, we are iv- 
troduced to the section of the ** Dark Continent”? which is now 
attracting the attention of the entire civilized world, inclading as 
it does the Congo Basin, the Gaboon and Ogoway Basins, the 
Cemroons, the Tsad Basin, the Niger Basin, Upper Gainea, North 
and South Senegambia, Senegal, and the West and Southwest 
African Islands. 

The six admirable maps of the third volume on Africa, printed 
in colors, show students, teachers, and the commercial men of the 
world the Canary Islands, the Lower Senegal, the Lower Niger, 
Cameroon Mountains and the Bight of Biafra, the Gaboon and the 
Lower Congo. Over two hundred and fifty plates of illustrations, 
including sectional maps and diagrams, general and local views of 
important places, fauna. fruits, inhabitants, costumes, ete., are 
found in volume three. Volume four is devoted to South and East 
Africa, inclading Avgola, Damara, and Namaqua Lands, the 
Orange and Limpopy Basins, Cape Colony and its Dependencies, — 
Natal and Zululand; the Dutch Republics and Portuguese Posses- 
sions North and South of the Limpopo; Zambese and Ka- Bango 
Basins ; Mozambique; Zanzibar ; Masailand ; Kilmia-Njaro, 
Kenia; Somali, and East Galli Lands, and the East African 
Islands, including Madagascar. The five colored maps in volume 
four show the European annexations and claims upon Africa to 
1888 A. D:; the Cape of Good Hope; Cape Colony, Natal and 
adjacent territories, Zanzibar and Bogamoyo and Madagascar. 
About one hundred and fifty illustrations of the game general char- 
acter as those in volume three enhance the valve of the text de- 
scriptions. The text covers the whole range of information with 
which readers and students need to be brought ‘‘ face to face.’’ The 
several divisions of Africa, as known up to the present time, are fully 
described. The facts relate to the physical features, discoveries, 
explorations, climate, flora, fauna, products, inhabitants, ete. 
Statistieal tables of great value are appended to each volume, and 
each has also a full alphabetical index. 

This work, complete, should be not only in every public and school 
library, bat also in the hands of the individual educator who would be 
thoroughly furnished for geographical instruction in all of its varied 
departments. To business men having commercial or other 
trade relations with any of the countries of Earope, Asia, or Africa, 
this work on The Earth and Its Inhabitants would reveal not 
only the boundless resources of these countries, but make them 
acquainted with the practical needs of the people of each, and en- 
able them to adapt, intelligently, their efforts to open the various 
avenues of relationship,—commercial, social, and political,—for 
mutual benefit. Knowledge is power, and a Christian civilization 
demands that ite broadest application should be made by Ameri- 
cans to the opening of the whole world to the benign influence of 
our institutions. Great credit is daeto D. Appleton & Co. for the 
admirable mechanical execution of this great work, and we take 
great satisfaction in commending it to all who seek to be well in- 
formed concerning geographical matters of the Old Wor!d. 


PractTicAL Exercises IN ANALYSIS AND Parsina. By 
Lamont Stillwell, principal of the Franklin School, Est Orange, 
N. J. New York: W. D. Kerr. 103 pp, 74x5. Price, 25 
This is a manual, systematically arranged for school use, aad 

adapted to accompany any standard textbook on grammar and lan- 
guage. The plan of the work is eminently practical, and is one of 
those aids to teaching which supplement regular systematic work 
in the study of language, and is not intended to be a substitate for 
the ordinary textbook, or to take the place of thorough class drill. 
It is suggestive to an extent rarely found in manuals of its class. 
It will be especially valuable in tests and reviews, as it gives the 
method of presenting and making permanent in the minds of pupils 
already somewhat familiar with Eoglish grammar, all of the essen- 
tial principles and important peculiarities of Eaglish construction. 
It contains fifty choice selections ia prose and poetry, from the 
best authors, and each selection is followed by a group of three les- 
eons containing a dozen or more questions. This is a maoual that 
helps just enough to have a real value to the teacher, without mak- 
ing him sink his own originality and vigorous study and thought 
of the pupils, 

Scnoot Hyatene; or, The Laws of Health in Relation 
to School Life. By Arthur Newsholme, M.D. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. 140 pp., 7} x5. Price, 50 cents. 

The author of this monograph is Diplomate in Poblic Health, 
University of London; University scbolar and Gold Madalist ia 
Medicine; Medical Officer in Health for Clapham; Medical Ex- 
aminer of Papil-Teachers to the School Board for London ; aod 
Medical Referee to the Westminster and Southlands Training Col- 
leges for Teachers This of itself would be sufficient gasrantee of 
the reputation of Dr. Newsholme and of his authority among Ea- 
glivh scholars and medical experts on all matters pertaining to 
sciolhouse sanitation and school hygiene. No man on either con- 
tinent occupies, probably, such rank with both professions as he. 
No better testimony could be given to the man’s good sense than 
the fact that with all his wisdom and opportuaities for knowledge 
he has treated all phases of sanitation and hygiene in a monograph 
of 140 He knows what ought to be ssid, and how to say it. 


The book has no glittering generalities, no theorizing ; bat 


that the health of the school de ds largely upon the routine, the 
distribution of work in the of exercise 
rest, and the personal treatment of scholars, as well as upon the 
sanitary condition of school premises, the author covers every 
point, and in & scientific, sensible, plain way tells what to do and 
how to do it. . The site of the schoolhouse, its constraction and far- 
vishing, the lighting, heating, ventilation, and draining are treated 
as skillfully as though he was writing for experts, as simply as 
though he was writing for the most ordiaary people. & prac- 
tical physician and as a specialist he treats of the health eff.ct of 
mental exercise, of the school work of the sexes, of muscular exer 
cises and recreation ia school and out, of the rest, sleep and divt of 
school children, of theie baths and eyesight, and lastly of the com- 
municable diseases and school accidents. 


A Dictionary or Exvecrrican Worps, Terms, AND 
PHRASES. By Eiwin J. Howton, A.M., Professor of Natural 
Puilosophy and Physical Geography in the Central High Schoo! 
4 sannaeiphie. New York: W. J. Johnston Co. 640 pp., 

x 


No better proof of the rapid growth of electrical science could be 
had than that it has produced a vocabulary of its own. As would 
be expected, words have maltiplied to a bewildering extent, haviag 
been coined, often, by newspapers and magazines; different writers 
are employing the same terms in conflicting senses, sometimes with 
en irely different meanings. With these new words absent from 
even unabridged dictionaries, and with all explanations in technica! 
dictionaries extremely brief, the present carefally prepared work, 
by a master hand, will both meet a felt want and prevent farther 
abnormal increase of words and phrases irresponsibly created, ased 
temporarily, and thea abandoned. It will be valued by electrici -ns 
as stiowing the extent and richness of the yocabulary of the science, 
and as giving the general concensie of opinion regarding significa 
tious. — Perhaps ita greatest value will be to the general public, to 
whom it is not only a matter of interest, bat one of necessity, to 
gain a more exact knowledge of electrical techniqae, in order fully 
to understand current literature pertaining to a comparatively new 
and deeply absorbing science. The following, in part, is the plan 
adopted in the new dictionary: (1) A concise definition of the 
word, term, or phrase. (2) A brief statement of the principles of 
the science involved in the definition, (3) Where possible and ad- 
visable, a cut of the apparatus described or employed in connection 
with the term defined. The dictionary approaches the nature of 
an encyclopaedia. 


FRENCH AND Enauisn. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 

Boston: Roberts Brothers. 480 pp. Price, $2.00. 

Our readers may remember a series of articles in the Atlantic 
Monthly in 1886 or ’87 upon the same subject as the title of this 
book. If so, they will be pleased to know that those articles, ex- 
tended and pruned, give us, in this volume, an entertaining, spicy, 
critical, and at times philosophical study of the two nations. It is 
no easy thing for an Englishman so thoroughly Eoglish, you know, 
as Hamerton, to speak of France without prejudice, compare the 
two nations in all phases of their life and actiyity, and still be just 
to the foreign country without affectation. The author has these 
advantages, that his readers know what to expect and how to ex. 
pect, and the book is thoroughly Hamertonian. 

There are nine parts, devoted to education, patriotism, politics, 
religion, virtues, customs, costumes, society, and success. Some 
seventy pazes are devoted to education, the subject being divided 
ioto six chapters. A consideration of this chapter may be taken 
as a sample of the work. Education is not a mark of class in 
France. Latin is a matter of business. The English prize the 
university degree more than do the French. English scholarship 
aims to produce gentlemen. French scholarship aims to produce 
the middle-class men, and does not in the least help him to ap- 
proach social equality with the aristocracy. French society recog- 
nizes no university degree as an introduction to its circle, while in 
England a boy’s whole social life is practically determined when it 
is decided whether to send him to a grammar achool Eton, or Ox- 
ford. In England all class distinctions are based largely upon the 
different English schools. Even French kiogs send their children 
to the ordinary schools without conferring any special dignity or 
prestige upon the school. Education gives political distinction no 
more than social. English society demands a good accent, and re- 
quires that a man speak like a gentleman, and only the most culti- 
vated English people use Eoglish skillfully; while io France all 
the middle-class people speak the native language habitually well. 
Ia England, to find a man using choice language is to make certain 
that he is of the aristocracy; while in France, when one finds a 
man of high culture, the assumption is that he is not of the ari- 


stocracy. 

Fincer Piays, ror NuRSERY AND KINDERGARTEN. By 
Emilie Poulsson. Illustrations by L J. Bridgman. Ma ic by 
Cornelia ©. Roeske. Boston: D. Lothrop Company. Quarto. 
Price, $1.25. J 
A more thoroughly delightful book never came before the in- 

fantile public, embracing children from nine or ten months to seven 
or eight years. Froebel. with his grand facalty for making himself 
a child with a man’s wisdom, perceived that the cnild’s imitation 
of animate nature and industrial art uafolds its miad and enlists its 
sympathies. Finger plays also develop strength and flexibility in 
the tiny hands, as well as awaken thought and impart the first 
ideas of the activities of life. Here are eighteen plays, suitable for 
younger and older children, accompanied with pleasing rhymes and 
charmiog and expressive pictures; and we ace safe in saying that 
no mother or teacher will regret purchasing this unfailing source of 
pleasure and profit. Handsomely bound. 

Travets AND Apventures oF Litrte Baron Trump 
AND HIS WonpERFUL Doo By Ingersoll Lock- 
wood. Illustrated by G-orge Wharton Edwards. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. 287 pp., 8} x 7. 

Manifestly the writer of this book is an apt pnpil of Baron Man- 
chausen, and doubtless he would have prodaced Gulliver’ s Travels 
had not one been beforehand with him in that immortal achieve- 
ment. The little baron is a descendant of the ‘ armilew koight,’ 
and, from resalts, his descent was upon his head, with excessive 
brain exercise. His wonderfal dog, Bulger, strikingly resembles 
him in the matter of crania! elephantiasis; hence his name. Indeed, 
the baron confesses to having bsea ofcen fouad standing upoa his 
working out diffisalt mathematical problems by makioge use 
‘of his toes, and this at two years of age, and ia spite of his mother's 


the proof-reading, the publishers have sent out this humorous vol- 
ame in faultless and handsome style. 


A History oF Tae Frencn Revowvtion. By 
Lydia Hoyt Farmer. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 605 
pp. 74 x5. Price, $1 25. 

The works of Lydia Hoyt Farmer improve steadily, which is 
rarely trae with writers who do so mach and along such varied 
lines. She set herself a most diffisalt ta-k when she attempted to 
present a history of the French K+volution in sach compass, style, 
and spirit as should adapt it to the young people and the use of 
the sshoolroom. There have been few events ia history that would 
require so much skill to present with sufficient accuracy to be at all 
satisfactory to scholars, sufficient brevity to be available, and at 
th» same time in a spirit to command the interest of the average 
reader. This author has done all this. Whoever reads the book 
will fied it as entertaining as a novel, can rely upon its facts, aud 
have the avurancs that they know enough of the Freaca Rov- 
olution to read intalligently and to speak confidently of all the lead- 
log personages and strategic points of that most uaique and thrill- 


ing event in the world’s history. 

Brsou: Tae Founpurne or Naa’s Heap. By Alfred 
P. Southwick. New York: The American News Company. 
186 pp Price, paper, 25 ets. 

A story by the author of ** Qaizzism, and Its Key,” one of the 
most popular books of 1888, will be sure to excite interest and se- 
cure immediately a full quota of readers. Its originality and effvo- 
tiveness are very marked. If Mr. Southwick contemplates any 
more work of this nature, he has admirably paved the way for it 
by this clear-cut narrative, whose scene is laid at that rather grue- 
some longshore point, Nag’s Head, This is the same versatile pen 
that produced the song and chorus, ‘‘ When the moon begins to 
rise,’’ of which thousands have been suld; likewise a numbec of 
textbooks and short studies in literature which have found much 
favor in schools. 


Votume XV. of Alden’s Manifold Cyclopedia includes 
the titles from ** Flactuate,”’ to * Galvaniam.’’ Examiners will be 
be pleased with the large number of practical topics which are 
treated ; there is also the same thorough treatment of scientific 
matters, and of the more abstras» snbjscts that naturally belong to 
such a work. Another prominent feacare is pronunciation. This 
low priced work will serve the needs of the great maj rity of schol- 
ars, and is erpecially suited to the wants of the masses of readin 

vn John B. Alden, pablisher, New York, Chicago, an 

ta. 


A Reaper in Botany. Part I. Selected and adapted 
from well-known writers. By Jane H. Newell. Boston: Gian 
& Co. 209 pp. Price, 70 cents, 

This author has collected from a variety of sources the brightest, 
freshest, most serviceable articles, fifteen in number, upon plant 
life for school reading purposes. It is a presentation of classic 
sentences easily appreciated and enjoyed by children, fail of the 
information which they need, and which can be made as useful to 
them in the reading as in the study, if the teacher will give a little 
attention to inspiring them. 


Tae Humboldt Pablishing Company, New York, issue 
as a double number Trench’s English Past and Present. 


A. Chicago, publishes S. C. Hanson's 
Merry Songs, for the schoolroom, snmmer schoo!, normal scxool, 
javenile, aud other classes ia vocal masic, the s cial circle ec. It 
also contains a novel ** Key, or the Elements of Vocal Masic,’’ 
which serves as a textbook for the teacher and an iustractor tur the 
pupil. Price, 35 cents. 

Avursor’s Brrtapays, by Caroline H. Stanley, princi- 
pal of the Training Schovl, Kalamazoo, Mich , consists of exercises 
commemorative of th» birthdays of Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, 
Bryant, Emerson, Hvulmes, Poe Hayne, Carleton, and Cary. 
(hese show careful preparation, and the 25 cant pamphlet should 
be in good demand. Published by 8. R. Winchell & Co., Chicago. 


Farreank’s Hymn anv Tune Book, for schools, col- 
leges, institutes, contains the best standard hymns and tunes, with 
many original and recent prodactions The closing pages are de- 
voted to secular songs for miscellaneous occasions. As regards 
both character and variety the contents will give great satisfaction. 
Flexible cloth, 96 pp., 734x534. Price, 30 cents, postpaid; fa- 
vorable terms for quantities. 

Diana Wentwortn, by Caroline Fotheringill, No. 658 
in Harper's Frauklia Sqaare Library, is a novel ioteres'ing in plot, 
pire in tone, and flawless in style. The characters are Seotch, but 
the chief points are that they are drawn as from life, with the human 
love and longiogs, waitings, strivings, »yments, and dissppornt- 
ments, with which readers who know themarlves and know aome- 
thing of the world, can traly sympathize. 250 pp ; payer, 45c. 


Micuicgan: Its Geoarapay, History, Resources, 
AND CIVIL GOVERNMENT, a pampblet prepared by F. M Ken- 
dall, superintendent of public schools at Grand Rpids, presents in 
small compass facts that will lead children to an intimare acquaint- 
ance with their own state, its resources and institutions I+ 1s de- 
signed for the eighth grade of the public schools, where for years 
the coarse in geography has been supplemented by this kind of spe- 
cial stady,—a method worthy to be adopted everywhere. Much of the 
information given, expecially that relating to history aad education, 
is of very general interest. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


he Reconstruction of Europe; by Harold Murdock; price, $2 00, 
New Eldorado; by Marturin M Ballou; §150.—— Memoirs 
of a Mi'hhonaire; by Lucia True Ames; price, $1 25. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co 

The ‘Lruti in the Onge 3 by Mrs J. Ellen Foster; price, 40 cents, 
Clinton, la: Mrs. J. Ellen Foster. f 
Elements of ; by Hodgdon Ricker, A M.; price, 36 
Boston: Tue interstate Publishing Co. 
he Princess Liliwmkins; by Henrietta Ubristian Wright. Boston: 
Harper & Lit 4 
* fhe Suuday-School Man of the South, a sketch of the .ife and 
Labors of Rey. John MeOCullagh; by tev. Joseph H MeCullagh; 
price, 75 cts, —Korno Siga; or Life in Assam; by Mrs Mildred M ers 
ton; price 90 cts. —— Christ's Testim ny to the Scriptures; by Robert 
Patterson, V.D ; price, paper, 5 ceuts. Philadcipbia: American 


Sehool Onion 
Jane. tne Runaway: by Uncle Remus” (Joel Chandler Har- 


sewing pieces of lead iato his shoes to kee, him right end upwards 
The little baron’s voyaging in soathern seas, his and Balger’s ex- 


periences with the “* 
covery of the land of ¢ 
manifold 

and intensi 
ned where the pats foreiga princess, Bd 4 Bola, falls in 
love with aod marries the dimiaative baroa, after haviog saved his 
life in a way that scarcely exempts the au'hor from a charge of 
plagiarizing from the Pocahontas-Smith episude. With the ex- 
ception that a little more care would have been well bestowed on 


he ‘‘ slow movera,’’ and other adventures too 
are they not all recorded in these suthentic 


wind eaters”’ and other strange fulk. bis dis | 


the able illastrator? The clim#x i8 Construction, snd Compusition: by Heary 


price, $1.50. New York: The Century C. 
rie) Letters. aud from Celt to Tudor; by Doniid 
G. Mitehell; price. $1.50 —— Persouaily Coudueted ; by Frauk RK, 
Stockton; price, $200, New York: Charles Scribuer's Sous 


Lessons with Graded Avalvsis, Par. 
Brown's Language Sons Kiddie, AM 


York: Wm. W by Ida Cone; price, 


Per-pective. A series of Elementary Lectures; 
100. N YY: Wm T Comstock 

Unit and Universe; by Matiids &. Ross. Chicago: The 
The Aunual Statistics of Manufactures (1880, 1287). Bustou: Wr gh 


& Potter Printing Co, 
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THE SCHOOL TEXTBOOK QUESTION. 


Attention has been widely attracted to the action of the state of 
Indiana in regard to annulling all contracts with school text- 
book publishers and supplying its own books for public school 
purposes. Ivison, Blakeman, & Co., of New York, having 
contracts extending over a term of years, have recently brought a 
suit in the United States Court at Indianapolis to test the validity 
of the School-book Act passed by the last Legislature. 

George R. Cathcart, one of the most intelligent and able book- 
men in this country, and a member of the firm of Ivison, Blake- 
man, & Co., being interviewed by a reporter of the New York 
Tribune, recently, said that ‘‘ the action was primarily to restrain 
the Indianapolis School Board from substituting a series of books 


' for one published by his house. A breach of contract is claimed, 


but other more important constitutional questions will come up for 
the court to pags on. 

‘*The public school system of Indiana,’’ Mr. Cathcart said, ‘has 
for several years been ranked with that of the leading states of the 
Union. Large appropriations have been made for its maintenance, 
and liberal laws have enabled cities, towns, and local boards of 
education to build fine schoolhouses and employ efficient teachers. 
Among the various powers thus delegated to these boards was that 
of selecting the textbooks and making contracts with publishers for 
supplies. The patrons of the public schools, those who pay the 
taxes for their support and exercise a persoval supervision over 
them, naturally had the deepest coneern in their welfare; and one 
would suppose they would seek to buy whatever was required for 
the use of the schools in the open market where the best article 
could be had at the lowest price, through the natural laws of com- 
petition. But the blight of the Socialistic wave, which has bred such 
distress and havoc to railroad and other corporate and moneyed 
interests in some of the granger states, fell almost untowardly upon 
the schoolbook publishers, and they were quickly denounced as a 
ring of extortionists and robbers, and more lately asa great trust 
combination of evil portent. In some of these states the school- 
book publisher has been made a party issue in politics, and every 
conceivable misrepreseatation has been put forth to blind the people 
as to our position, and to make them feel that we are really an 
octopus which will gradually strangle them unless destroyed. Legis- 
lative action has in some cases been sought, and bills innumerable 
seeking alleged relief have been presented. The only serious out- 
come of it all has been the present law of Indiana, which was passed 
by the last legislature of that state. This law provides that the 
State Board of Education shall ask for proposals for supplying 
books to the public schools of Indiana, conforming to a certain 
standard, and at certain prices which are named, and that the 
books thus selected shall be used throughout the state to the ex- 
clusion of all others.’’ 

**Can they secare just as good books ?’’ 

** That is jast the issue. The standard of merit and make-up 
required is that of books published twenty years ago, long before 
the present advanced methods of teaching which are incorporated 
in the textbooks of to-day, and in no way comparable in style of 
manufacture to these books, and the prices and conditions were 
such that it was obviously not expected that any reputable publish- 
ing house would respond to the call for proposals, and as a matter 
of fact, none did. Some politicians of Indiana and other specula- 
tive persons then organized a stock company and went gunning for 
what they could find. They succeeded in getting an obscure set 
of reading books and arithmetics from a St. Louis publisher, and 
an equally obscure series of geographical textbooks from a Minne- 
sota publisher, and these they propose, by virtue of a contract with 
the state board of education, under the law, to foist upon the 
people of Indiana, whether they want them or not, thus placing 
the enormous supply of these leading textbooks for that great state 
in the bands of a political ring at Indianapolis.” 

** Bat what is the ground,’’ asked the reporter, ‘‘ for the charge 
that there is a combination of publishers which is to all intents a 
trust ? Isthat not the real cause for the agitation you speak of ?”’ 

‘*There is no combination, nor any agreement which can be 
twisted or distorted into anything like a trust. We have been 
amazed to see reputable journals seriously publish statements with 
so little foundation, There are perhaps a dozen pablishing houses 
in the United States which may be considered representative houses 
in this line of business. 

“* They have grown up almost with the public echool system of the 
country, and are justly entitled to credit for having so largely con- 
tributed to the progress and high standing of that system. With 
the increase of population there came also an increase in the num- 
ber of schools and attendance, and hence an increase in the num- 
ber and kind of textbooks required ; so that the competition 
among these publishers became exceedingly sharp, and travel- 
ing agents were to be found everywhere soliciting the introduction 
of new books and the consequent displacement of those in use 
This in the course of time grew to be a bad thing both for the pub- 
lishers and the public. Unnecessary changes in books were often 
made, and the publishers were kept in a never ending state of ex- 
citement over the warfare between the agents. This went on until 
about ten years ago, when three of the largest houses in the busi- 
bess came to an understanding by which they sought to put a stop 
to these evils and to restrain and control their traveling men. The 
publishers themsrlves were largely to blame for the unhappy con- 
dition of the business. They had allowed their travelers in many 
cases too much latitude, and encouraged too often measures of ag- 
gression which tended toward demoralization. There was friction, as 
may well be supposed, in the effort to carry out this agreement. Bat 
these houses persevered, until in time all the school book houses, with 
a few inconspicuous exceptions, joined in an agreement of a similar 
nature ; and that is substantially the only combination that now ex- 

iste, or ever existed,among the school book publishers,—an agreemen 


secking to control traveling agents, and for the purpose of rectify- 
ing such abuses as had grown out of that system in connection with 
the introduction of books. There is nothing in the agreement 
which in any way controls or fixes prices, or that prevents any house 
from offering its books anywhere and on its own terms; nor is 
there any provision for ‘ pooling’ or dividing profits; nor any single 
feature which conforms to anything corresponding with what are 
known as trusts. I may as well read to you from the agreement 
what it says in this respect. From Article 1: ‘In order to reform 
many obvious evils that exist in the method of introducing school 
books by traveling agents and to prevent the unhealthy excitement 
and turmoil connected therewith, the following houses have agreed 
each with the other, ete.’ From Article 2: ‘ Nothing in the agree- 
ment shall be construed to prevent the usual advertising, circular- 
izing and correspondence by firms, or the filling of orders arising 
therefrom for supplies for introduction, samples, ete.” From Ar 
ticle 10: ‘ Each house is at liberty to change its wholesale price list 
at will.’”’ 

‘* Why have no steps been taken to counteract these false state- 
ments ?’’ 

‘* The publishers rely upon the intelligence of the public for vin- 
dication ; besides, it is useleas to chase a falsehood where it has its 
source in the selfish motives of designing persons. It must run its 
course. We can trace many of the more recent newspaper articles 
charging us with having formed a trust to disgruntled agents whose 
occupations haye gone or are in danger. In such cases, of course, 
the motive is simply malicious. Among the agents, as a class, how- 
ever, there are many men of first-rate intelligence and of high 
character. They are well educated, are familiar with educational 
methods, and have large personal acquaintance and influence with 
educational people. They are, or have been, valuable adjuncts to 
the school-book business, and it is not likely, under any changed 
conditions which may come from the reform the publishers are 
seeking, that the services of these men will be entirely dispensed 
with; their respective houses will probably find places in some 
other direction for those whose ability and experience can be util- 
ized.”’ 

“* How as to the alleged high prices of school books ?’’ asked the 
reporter. 3 

‘** The complaint that is often heard about the unreasonably high 
prices of school books is absurd. They are, generally speaking, 50 
per cent. cheaper than other kinds of books, although they are 
more expensive to make. The binding is more substantial and 
more costly, and the paper and press work and general ‘get up’ 
are quite equal to the average high class issues of the other houses. 
Then there is a heavy expense involved in constant revisions that 
are made necessary in geographical and scientific books. There 
may be sometimes ground for complaint arising from extortionate 
prices charged by retail bookeellers which the publishers have no 
means of goutrolling. It is a source of much annoyance to all of 
us; and some of us are of the opinion that we may be forced to 
either publish a retail price list at which we will send our books 
anywhere free of transportation, or let it be known everywhere 
that we will make contracts at our lowest wholesale prices with 
boards of education or other educational authorities who desire to 


deal with us direct. The basis upon which school books are now 
sold is a wholesale price-list, from which a grade of discounts are 
made. It will be perceived that the publishers make no retail 
price, and that the local booksellers usually fix one of their own.”’ 

Mr. Cathcart added in conclusion that the idea of enormous 
profits and great fortanes made in the school book trade is a wrong 
one. The publi-her is obliged to pay large royalties on all valuable 
textbooks, aud the trade itself has been one of gradual development 
durirg half a century. The profits are no greater than have 
accrued to the large dry goods or other mercantile houses in the 
same period, and the business requires a great outlay of capital, 
endless detail, and constant watching. The latest conference of 
the trade for the purpose of dealing directly with sch ol boards 
will of itself, he said, contribute to a great reduction in the prices 
of school books to communities, because it will do away with the 
excessive expense of intermediate agents. 

In introducing the above statements of Mr. Cathcart in the 
Tribune of September 16, the writer of the interview gave a wrong 
impression respecting the relations now existing between the pub- 
lishers and agents, to which Mr. Cathcart replied in a subsequent 
issue of that paper, and said: ‘It is true that the publishers are 
endeavoring to reform abuses in their business, growing out of the 
employment of traveling agents, which, if successful, will, to a con- 
siderable extent, involve the withdrawal of these travelers; bat 
there is ne concerted opposition on the part of the agents to this 
movement, although some of them have shown a disposition to mis- 
represent us. It will be readily perceived, on reading what I have 
said, that | did not mean to convey the impression that there is any 
‘struggle’ in progress between the publishers and their agents, or 
that there is any ‘movement on the part of the agents against the 
publishers.’ ’’ 


OBITUARY. 


The readers of the JOURNAL will learn with regret of the death 
of John Phillips Payson, the veteran educator of Chelsea, Mass ,— 
on Sunday, October 13th,—after an illness of a few weeks of brain 
disease. Mr. Payson was born at Brentwood, N. H., 74 years ago. 
He settled in Portsmouth at an early age, and was for years a 
teacher of the public schools of that city. He came to Chelsea 
some 30 years ago, and for 25 years was head master of the Will- 


iams school, retiring from active service about four years ago, and | deal 


had been, for a few years past, a member of the school committee 
of that city. He was the author of several educational works on 
school and other matters. He was one of the most active workers, 
twenty years or more ago, in the Massachusetts Teachers’ Associa. 
tion, and did a vast amount of work to build up The Massachusetts 


interest in educational work were as great as 
his last sickness. He was a loyal devoted friend ofall b AK 
the good of mankind, q sincere and senerous associate 


to promote 
in all the publio and private relations of life, 


THE N. E. ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES 
AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 


The fourth annual meeting of the New England Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools was held in Jacob Sleeper Hall, 
Boston University, Friday, Oct. 11. Among the many prominent 
educators present we noticed President Eliot, of Harvard Univer- 
sity; President Capev, of Tufte; President Seelye, of Smith; 
President Shafer, of Wellesley; President Warren, of Boston ; 
President Dwight, of Yale; President Bancroft, of Phillips-Exeter ; 
Professor Coy, Professor Buck, Principal Daniell, Principal Hol- 
brook, Principal Goff, Principal Hauling, of New Bedford; Pro- 
fessor Coit and Professor Bourne, Principal Sewall, Principal Wil- 
lard, of Vermont Academy; Professor Poland, of Brown; Mrs. 
Freeman-Palmer, ex-president of Wellesley; Prof. Thomas D. 
Seymour, of Yale University; Dr. Robert P. Keep, Norwich Free 


Academy; John Tetlow, head master of Girls’ High and Latin 
School; Prof John Wright, of Harvard University ; Prof. F. D. 
Allen, of Harvard University; Geo. : L. Fox, of New Haven 
(Conn.) High School; Fred L. Morrison, of Hartford (Conn. ) 
High School; Dr. Reed, of Hartford, Conn. ; G. L. Forbes, of 
Roxbury High School; Byron Groce, of Boston Latin School ; 
Misses Eastman, of Dana Hall, Wellesley; Miss Ellen M. Bow, 
Boston; Prof. Thomas Angell, Bates College; Professor Hark- 
ness, of Brown University; William North Rice, of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity; and Miss Marion Talbot, of Boston. 

In the absence of Pres. Wm. ©. Collar, Pres. Timothy Dwight, 
of Yale University, called the meeting to order. The secretary's 
report filled a pamphlet of 59 pages; the society contented itself 
with an abstract of the report prepared by Secretary Huling. 

The president was authorized to appoint a nominating committee 
to report a list of officers for the next year. President Dwight ap- 

inted as this committee: Chas. E. Fay, of Tufts College; Chas, 
B. Goff, of Providence; and William Gallagher, of Williston Sem- 
inary, Easthampton. 


The College and the Secondary Schools. 


Prof. J. B. Sewall, head master of Thayer Academy, South 
Braintree, Mass., after introduction, read a paper on ** The Daty 
of the Colleges to Make Provision for the Training of Teachers for 
the Secondary Schools.””? Professor Sewall said there is no need 
of speaking on the need of training by the teachers of the acade- 
mies and high schools. This need was fully shown by President 
Adams last year. The training needed is twofold,—the academic 
or liberal education, which is preparatory, and the professional. 
There can be no question that the training of a liberal education is 
much needed. It gives the secondary teacher his equipment. It 
makes him breathe the inspiring atmosphere of the world of thought. 
It makes him appreciate the worth of what he isto teach. The 
secondary teacher opens the door to the liberal education. The 
liberal education of one who intends to teach should include the 
history of education, both ancient, mediwval, and modern; the 
philosophy of education, and the relation of the mind to the body ; 
the art of teaching, including the psychological principles and 
methods; and practice in the Teachers’ Seminary; 1. ¢., the prac- 
tice of free examination and discussion by pupil and teacher of ob- 
scure and difficult problems. All who begin to teach lacking this 
training, must make up the loss by slow and laborious work. This 
is proven by the contrast between the German and American 
teacher in the matter of training, and the results as shown by the 
greater attainments of the pupil at any given age under the Ger- 
man system. The college provides a liberal education, which is 
preparatory to all the professions. It must not tarn from this aim. 
The teacher should have this liberal education, and the college must 
provide it. The pedagogical training is additional, and the college 
should not be expected to give this training. The mind of the sta- 
dent seeking a liberal education should not be diverted by this pro- 
fessional study. The college does much in pedagogic work inci- 
dentally. It teaches the to-be teacher how to work, by making 
him work, and thus be finds out how to get work out of his pupils. 
(This, of course, is true when the professors are good teachers.) 
A good teacher is always inspiring and stimulating. College pro- 
fessors are not always good teachers. Many of them are excellent 
students, and can do good work themselves, but they cannot get 
the work out of those under them. A great scholar is often a poor 
instructor. Ao earnest student will try to supply in his own case 
what he feels that his instructor lacks. The college performs its 
duty when it gives the student a liberal education by means of a course 
of study wisely planned, and when it has provided master teachers. 

With the universities the case is different. A university edu- 
cates for the professions. Harvard provides instruction in almost 
all other professional branches, but gives no instruction in the sci- 
ence and art of teaching. Teaching has become one of the pro- 
feasions. It deserves the attention of the university fully as much 
as business, journalism, or agriculture. Teaching can hardly be 
considered less important than farming. Yale provides eight post- 
graduate courses, but gives no instruction in pedagogics. Colum- 
bia, Cornell, Michigan, and Clark University, do make some pro- 
vision for this subject, and Johns Hopkins did previous to the de- 
parture of G. Stanley Hall. Michigan offers a course through two 
semesters, by recitations, lectures, and the seminarium, in art, 
and method, school hygiene, school law, bistory of education, 
school supervision, the underlying principles of the arts of teaching 
and governing, and in the seminary the study and discussion of 
special topics in the history and philosophy of education. It gives 
a regular teacher's diploma in connection with the bachelor’s or 
master's degree if certain prescribed studies have been pursued. 
President Hall, of Ciark University, is to direct the work in peda- 
gogics there. Although much bas been done in some of the uni- 
versities in this matter, the provision is small in comparison with 
that of the German universities. Merely a beginning has been 


aot, babs must look, hope, and work for a large and strong 


Discussion. 

6 on of Professor Sewall’s pa was opened by Prof. 
Wm. C. Poland, of Brown University. Tie eaid that the fact that 
the colleges and secondary schools were one in aim and purpose 
was proved by this meeting, and that what was of benefit to one, 
benefited the other. There must be training to supplement any 
preliminary natural liking of the teacher's profession. A great 

‘i must necessarily be discovered after one begins to teach. Imi- 
tation is used almost wholly when the teacher begins. College 
trelning should help by the inflaence exerted by teachers. 
4 cone ing should be based on a broad philosopbical basis, which 
: ou hg the same for all teachers. The college diploma was not 
formerly an honorary degree, but carried with it a license to teach. 

noe the candidate for the A. B. was required to teach at least 
two years. All higher education must be ical in its aim. 
ihe ctndens should get the power to make the knowledge thst he 
This should be included in traly liberal edaca- 

ms and in some formal way, not merely by example. The uni- 
versity idea has been gro for fifty years, and it will continue to 
grow. A department of ies must be required with  dit- 
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tinct kind of work and distinct examinations. The college m 
give this training if it is to give a university degree. College oad 
fessors who recommend their students should know something o- 
their ability to teach. We have normal schools, but these do not 
give a kind of instruction fitted for college graduates, and few college 
graduates ever attend them. The university is the proper place 
for the student to get his pedagogical training and knowledge. It 
should give both knowledge and inspiration. The college should 
have a chair of pedagogies filled by a man of broad and liberal edu- 
cation, informed in the best methods, and prominent in educational 
circles. A certain amount of this work is done in some of the En- 
glish universities, notably in Edinburgh and Cambridge. A pro- 
a A, students teach — leaving college, and some check 
shou ut on irresponsible teachers. An electi - 
ics should be provided. 
ures on the science and practice of teaching. 

Prof. Horace M. Willard, lately of Vermont Academy, said that 
this was one of the most important questions ever before the Asso- 
ciation. He hoped and looked for practical results from its thor- 
ough discussion. Itis not a difficult thing to manage a school with 
experienced teachers. The ordinary teacher of the preparatory 
school is directly from college, and almost entirely unfitted for the 
work he undertakes. He has no knowledge of imparting instruc- 
tion and has te be supervised. The idea of a professor of peda- 
gogica is thoroughly practicable. Students ought not to be per- 
mitted, or at least not recommended, to teach without some pre- 
liminary training in pedagogics. The work of the college professor 
is not the work of the teacher in the preparatory schools. It is 
not the work that the college graduate meets after he begins to 
pee» It presents absolutely no training for the secondary 
teacher. 

Pres. L. Clark Seelye, of Smith College, said: Good students are 
more common than good teachers. The most difficult thing about 
the management of a school is to secure good teachers. The teach- 
ing profession is as important as any of the learned professions. 
Thoroughly trained teachers should be the aim and the demand. 
They must be demanded. A thoroughly good technical school for 
college graduates who intend to teach mast be at command 
Young men and young women should learn how to treat with and 
control papils, They should make a study of the relation of the 
mind to the body, and of physical culture as related to mental 
training. 

Mr. John Tetlow, head master of the Girls’ High and Latin 
School, Boston, thought it possible for the colleges to make ar- 
rangements whereby seniors might enter the high school and do 
substitute work, and thus learn how to teach. Public sentiment is 
not yet ready for a high grade normal school, but we can make 
the high school atraining annex. 

President G. Stanley Hall spoke of the experiment made by him 
eight years ago, at Baltimore. The difficulties in the way of such 
a cparse are very great. The German precedent amounts to little, 
because there every pedagogical lecturer and teacher has some 
special theory or method which he is upholding. They are doctri- 
naires, The experiment has not yet been tried under really favor- 
able circumstances. It is difficult to decide of what the course 
should consist. There is no good pedagogical library in this 
country. Much of what is in our pedagogical literature is dreary, 
and would be fatal to the cause if introduced into the university 
course. It is difficult to find a man who is competent to teach this 
subject. It is important to go slowly in this matter and will be 
necessary to begin at the bottom. Let some bright young graduate, 
with some experience in. teaching, who will devote himself to the 
work, be selected and put through a thorough course of training at 
home and abroad. In some such way we must develop the man. 

President Etiot, of Harvard, said he was quite aware that it 
was difficult to find teachers qualified in pedagogy. The diffi- 
culty of colleges and professional schools was in teaching young 
men how to practice. So in college or university, the way to 
advance the profession of teaching is to teach the subjects which 
are to be taught in the colleges and high schools and academies in 
the best manner we can, In Germany the teacher shows how the 
subject should be tanght. In regard to the preparation of the 
teacher, he thought Harvard had done her fair share of the work 
during the last thirty years. He continued: ‘‘I notice the methods 
of teaching the principal subjects have fundamentally changed at 
Harvard within twenty years, and I suppose it is the case in other 
colleges. If, therefore, we are right in our present methods, what 
good would it do to teach the old methods? Take, for instance, 
the study of natural science. The method of teaching it twenty 
years ago was worse than useless, How long is it that a reasonablo 
method of teaching natural seience has been in use ? About fifteee 

ears at the outside. So in the twenty years I have been at Harvard 

have seen the whole method of teaching Latin and Greek changed, 
—fandamentally changed,—as I believe to the enormous advantage 
of the mes who both study and teach these languages. It is by 
developing new methods of teaching subjects that colleges make 
teachers best equipped for their work. To turn to another subject : 
How long have our own men been systematically trained for the 
profession of pedagogy ? How few I will not venture to say. Is 
teaching a profession, when the majority of teachers are elected 
once a year ? Is it a profession when more than 33 per cent. are re- 
placed every year? There are afew men and women who look upon 
it as a profession. The great majority of persons who teach, how- 
ever, never intend to treat teaching as a profession. I say, there- 
fore, that the institutions of higher edacation have some good reason 
for not attempting to teach the philosophy of education. I think, 
too, we may offer another apology for not having attempted to teach 
the history of the higher education. It is the most terrible history | 
in the world, and it is the most depressing thing for any human 
being, because there is no good history of teaching and no history 
of good teaching. There are no more discouraging biographies 
than those ef men and of women who give an account of their eda- 


If nothing better is done a course of lect-|. 


cation, I should not, however, like to be considered as discouraging | 
this education. I should welcome very heartily the changing of | 
one of our normal schools of this state into a really high normal | 
school, in which all the topics which are grouped together under 
the general term of pedagogy could be taught and studied.’’ 


President Dwight closed the discussion, agreeing with and com- | pea’ 


mending the views of President Eliot. The student’s common 
sense and intelligence enable him to use all that he has learned. 


in the Yale Divinity School was due to the fact that after he had 
visited one such school he went home, determined that the method 
of that school was not his method. aud also that he would sxamine 
no more methods, but work out his own. 


Prof. William North Rice, of Wesleyan University, made an 
earnest plea in behalf of the American Society of Naturalists, stat- 
ing briefly the objects of the society and asking in its behalf that 
science have a larger place in the secondary and preparatory schools. 
He urged that physical geography, phenogamic botany, and human 
psychology be added to the college admission requirements. 


FRIDAY EVENING. 


Prof. Cecil F. P. Bancroft, of Phillips-Andover, called the meet- 
ing to order at 7.50, and introduced President Dwight, who ad- 
dressed the meeting. His subject was, “‘ What a Boy Should 
Know at Eighteen,’’ and he spoke substantially as follows : 

The boy from the very start must know how to study and have 
the best opportunities and the best instruction. He ought to haye 
the mastery of French and German, and kaow enough of Greek 
and Latin to use his French and German with power and advan- 
tage. The mind is as truly adapted at this early age to the study 
of languages as it is to the study of mental science. Whether an- 
cient languages can be studied to a large extent is a disputed ques- 
tion which I shall not attempt now to discuss. The boy ought to 
be well advanced in history and political science in his own lan- 
guage, and the importance of beginning these studies at this age is 
that the love of reading is developed, and if it is not developed in 
these early days, it never will be awakened, and the loss can never be 
regained. A youth that is filled with good reading becomes a bles- 
sing in after life in whatever fiold he may be engaged. Reading 
makes a cultured man, a refined man, and if his books are well 
chosen, he early acquires much that will benefit him io future 
years. He should know something of music and art, for an appre- 
ciation of art and the love of music is elevating and inspiring, and 
its presence indirectly, if not directly, turns one to things pure and 
good at the time in life when passions within are most strong. 
boy at eighteen, as all admit, should be versed in mathematics, for 
the intellectual discipline from this study is great. Our fathers 
recognized this as well as we of to-day. Mathematics might be 
called the basis of all knowledge. The youth of eighteen should 
know enough of natural science to awaken within him observation 
and interest. He should have command of botany, for it is a joy 
that should be possessed by every life, and he should know phys- 
ical geography, for it is essential to the grasping of future delights. 
So a boy should know science and literature, music and art, math- 
ematies and history, and he can realize much in ali branches of his 
stady. He should put behind him the rudimentary studies of the 
freshman class, so that the educational movement will be in paral- 
lel lines and be prepared for a graduul growth. Our fathers made 
two grave errors. The first fundamental error then and now was 
the placing of too low an estimate upon what they considered sec- 
ondary studies. The second error was the length of the prepara- 
tory time. I fear the next generation will bring forth a set of im- 
perfectly educated specialists,—men who know everything poss ble 
in some particular branch, and nothing, or bat little, in any other 
line. It is a question, in that case, if p is made at all. Our 
fathers believed in rounded-out, individual, full-grown, matured 
men of knowledge in extended fields, and a man who does not have 
a good knowledge of all the higher stadies is shut out of a part of 
life. Happiness and life are worth more that gain and business. 


After the address, the society adjourned to a lower room for social 
intercourse. This part of the program was under the management 
of the same committee that had charge last year,—Prof. A. H. 
Buck, of Boston University; Prin. M. Grant Daniell, of Chauncy 
Hall School; and Prin. Julia A. Eastman, of Dana Hall, Wellesley. 


Seconp Day, 


The closing session of the annual meeting of the New England 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools was held on Sat- 
urday forenoon at the Boston University. 

The Association was called to order by Vice-President Timothy 
Dwight, and the first hour was devoted to the business of the Asso- 
ciation. The treasurer, R. Greene Haliog, reported that the re- 
ceipts Oct. 12 were $139.88, and payments, $81.86, leaving a bal- 
"provident f Tufts, ted the followi lati 

resident Capen, of Tufts, presen e following resolution on 
the appeal made by the American Society of Natural History, and 
it was unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, That the subject brought to our attention by the American 
Society of Naturalists, through Prof. W. N. Rice, is one of great im- 
portance; and theretore we would, as far as we are empowered to act, 
commend it to the careful consideration of the faculties of the New 
England colleges and the teachers of the secondary schools. 


Prof.°C. A. Fay presented the following list of nominations for 
officers for 1889-90: President —William C. Collar; Vice-Presi- 
dents—Timothy Dwight and John Tetlow; Secretary and Treas- 
urer—Ray Greene Hauling; Executive Committee, with the Officers— 
Cecil F. P, Bancroft, Helen A Shafer, L, Clark Seelye, Horace 
M. Willard, William Carey Poland; Committee to confer with the 
Commission of Colleges in New England on Admission Examina- 
tions—Frank A. Hill, Cecil F. P. Bancroft, George L, Fox; and 
they were unanimously elected. 


College Admission Examinations. 


The report of the committee to confer with the Commission of 
Colleges in New England on Admission Examinations was made, 
Frank A. Hill, of Cambridge, Mass., chairman of the committee. 
The report was an able presentation of the questions arising in re- 

ard to the requirements of admission to the New England colleges. 

he following is the list of books recommended for the require- 
ments in English for admission to college in the year 1893: Shakes- 
re’a Jalias Cwsar’’ and ‘‘ Twelfth Night,’’ Scott's “ Mar- 
mion,’”’ Longfellow’s ‘‘ Courtship of Miles Standish,’’ Addison’s 
‘* Sir Roger de Coverley Papers,’’ Macaulay’s second ‘‘ Essay ou 
the Earl of Chatham,” Emerson’s ‘“‘ American Scholar,’’ Irving's 


The methods of the physician or of the chemist are not the meth- 
ods of the teacher. The teacher must have a personality, but | 
‘man does not grow in the natural states in this matter, nor in 
any other.’’ He must find out and determine a method of his own 
working. President Dwight said that all his success as a teacher | 


| which met in Boston on the 2d of June, 1888, and was adopted by 


“Sketch Book,’’ Seott’s ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” Dickens’ David Copper- 


field.”’ 
The list was made by the conference of professors of English 


the Commission of Colleges in New England on Admission Exam- 

inations. It is now first to be published, and it will undoubtedly 

be printed in the catalogues for 1888—1889 of such of our New 

a colleges as have agreed to adopt revised requirements in 
ng 

The report was accepted, and the thanks of the Association was 

voted to the committee for their careful work. 


Homer in Preparatory Schools. 
The business being concluded, the topre of the hour was taken 
up: “* Should Homer be Taught in the Preparatory School ? ”’ 


Prof. Thomas D, Seymour, of Yale College, read an able paper 
replete with commendations of ‘‘the Epics of Homer,’”’ and out- 
lined the requirements in Greek for admission to the several New 
England colleges, in Homer. He said that Homer was not re- 
quired for admission to Yale College until 1873, now most of the 
colleges require three books of the [liad for admission, and the acad- 
emies and preparatory schools have met the requirements generally, 
but the preparation in Homer has varied more in the preparatory 
schools than in any other branch of study,—hardly any two teach- 
ers treating Homer in the same way. He strongly favored the omis- 
sion of Homer from the list of requirements of the preparatory 
schools, and argued the question with great force, giving many 
reasons for his views drawn from his long experience as a teacher 
of Homer. 

De. Robert P. Keep, principal of the Norwich Free Academy, 
followed Professor Seymour and took the ground that striking 
out from the requirements the study of Homer in the preparatory 
schools would be disastrous to both teachers and students of those 
schools. His points were well made, and the members of the Asso- 
ciation evidently were mainly on his side of the question. 

Prof. R. H. Mather, of Amherst College, being ill, sent a paper, 
which was admirably read by Secretary Huling. Professor Mather 
favored the retention of Homer in the preparatory schools, and took 
occasion to condemn strongly the exacting methods of teaching in- 
troduced by the late Dr. Taylor, of Andover. 

President Dwight indorsed the condemnation of the ‘ Taylor 


A|method,”’ and said he was glad to see that this method could be 


criticized in a New England Association without protest. 

Professor Seymour, of Yale, arose and said he must be the one 
man to stand up for Dr. Taylor's method in beginning the study 
of Homer. He favored Dr. Keep’s plan of spending ten hours on 
150 lines,—fifteen lines to a lesson at the outset, until the peculiar- 
ities of the dialect, ete., could be learned. 

Professor Harkness, of Brown University, said he sympathized 
with the views of Professor Seymour in regard to the stady of 
Homer in college, and also with Dr. Keep in the loss it would be 
to strike it out of the curriculam of the preparatory school. He 
would have three books of Odyssey read in the ‘‘ fitting school,’”’ 
and leave the [liad to the college entirely. He said the character 
of Odyssey was admirably suited to awaken interest and enthuse 
the young student in beginning the study of Greek poetry. The 
discussion was one of great interest. rich in thought and illustration. 
Professor Wright, of Harvard University; Prof. C. F. P. Ban- 
croft, of Audover; Professor Allen, of Haryard University; Prin- 
cipal Fox, of New Haven, Conn.; President G. Stanley Hall, of 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass., and others joined in the 
debate, and all agreed that Homer should be retained in the 
fitting school, many favoring the plan proposed by Professor Hark- 
ness of reading Odyssey in these schools and reserving the Iliad 
complete for the college. 

The meeting of this Association was almost an ideal educational 
conference in its conduct and purpose. It had brief, well considered 
reports and papers on vital topics appertaining to its special depart- 
ment of roe and ample time was given to individual expression 
of ideas on each topic by all the members of the body. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


[From October 9 to October 14, inclusive.) 


— The Czar of Russia visits Berlin. 

— Death of Judge Mortimer M. Jackson. 

— Three wrecks reported off Long Island. 

— Terrible natural gas accident at Jerome, Ind. 

— Terrible northeast gale reported from Chatham, 

— Mother and three sons burned to death in Pennsylvania. 

— Four more jurors sworn in for the Cronin case in Chicago. 

— Dr. Talmage’s church at Brooklyn, N. Y., destroyed oy 

— New drawbridge at New London opened. ‘The largest in the 
world. 

- a Franklin Fairbanks to present a museum to St. Johns- 
bury, Vt. 

Three more men arrested, suspected of being concerned in the 
Cronin murder. 

— Presemen of the United States and Canada to form an inter- 
national union. 

— Terrible death of a New York lineman; caught in a network 
of electric wires. 

— Three men injured at West Pittsfield by falling down the 
shaft of a mine. cs 

— The New York World’s Fair committee decide in favor of the 
Central Park site. 

— Two companies of Mexican soldiers reported surprised and 
murdered by Yaqui Indians, 

— All the miners in Great Britain to strike if their demands for 
eight hours are not granted. , ‘ 

— Huntington of Yale, and Campbell and Wright of Columbia, 
win first prizes in the intercollegiate tennis tournament. : 

— The sum of $105,000 paid for the horse Axtell. This is the 
largest amount ever paid in the world for a horse of any description. 


In the advertisement of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., on page 237 
of last week’s issue of the JOURNAL, the title of the new number 
(No. 43) of the ‘Riverside Literature Series,” was printed 
wrongly. It should read: Ulysses among the Phaecians. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
FOR INDIGESTION, 


Dyspepsia, and diseases incident thereto. 


PUBLISHED. 


Edited by 
Selections From Wordsworth, 4. 3. 

The 168 selections are accompanied by notes, topographica 
ical, rather than linguistic. he book shows the same wise jud ~ 4 
in selection and critical skill in editing as met with such yet : 
editors’ edition of the Prelude. This is the only annotated edition o 
Selections trom Wordsworth published in this the ust of 

B he inent wor , 
cems included in the Selections wrote: They are the best possible for 
our purpose, a text-book in schools.” 


D. Cc. HEATH & co., Publishers, es bad 


An Introduction to the Study of Shakespeare. 
By HIRAM CORSON 


SHAKESPEAR Professor of English Literature in Cornett University. 


This work is a scholarly and suggestive addition to Shakespeare 
criticism, especially suited, by reason of the author’s long experience 
as a teacher, for students’ use, and also valuable, by reason of its inde 


Author of “ Congressional Government.” 
The work is directly adapted to serve as a text-book for advanced 
classes in High Schools and Colleges. It will be found interesting and 
instructive reading for all students of History and Political Economy, 


pendence of opinion, originality, and learning, to all lovers of Shakes. 
peare. ~ 


and a practical and valuable aid in the education of citizens, 


Boston, New York, and Chicago. — 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXX.—No, 15, 


Some Recent 


Publications. 


Title 


The Reconstruction of Europe. . 
Our Cats . . . 
Elemente of English. . ° ‘ 


Daddy Jake, The Runaway. 
English Lands, Letters,and Kings,from Celt to Tudor 


Personally Conducted. 


Subjects of Social Welfare. - 
New Zealand After Fifty Years. 
City Legends. . . 
The Wooing of Grandmother Grey. 
Study of Mathematics. . 
A Year with the Birds, 
Elementary Lessons in Astronomy. . . . 
Grammar of the Russian Language. e . 
Silver Linings. . . . . 
Woman's WwW ar Record. . . . . 
8 wiss rravel . . . . . . 
Unspoken Sermons. . . 


Form Study avd Drawing in the Common Schools. 


English and American Literature for Schools. 
Common School Song Reader. . 


Author Publisher. Price. 
Murdock Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Bost $2 

eir 4 
Ricker Interstate Publishing Co, ‘ 
Harris The Century Co, New York 
Mitchell Charles Scriboer’s Sons, N = 
Stockton “ 

Playfair Cassell & Co, New York 
Rell “ ‘ 


Wakefield 


SSS 


Billman Funk & Wagnalis, N Y 
Carieton Harper & Bros, N Y 
Woods Lee & Stepard, Boston 
Ball Macmillan & Co, N ew York 
Fowler om 
or ‘ ‘ 

Koight Thomas Nelson & Son, N Y 


Collis G P Putnam’s Sons. N Y¥ 


Coolidge Longmans, Green, & Co, NY ° 
“ D Lothrop Co, Boston 1 
French College for Training of Teachers 
ew York 
Morgan Leach. Shewell & Sanborn, Bost 1 


Tilden Gion & Co, Boston 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Tuomas & Sons’ New Books 
FOR 1889-90.— The great publishing house of 


Thomas Nelson & Sons, of London, Edinburgt, @ 


and New York, have ready for the approaching 
holiday season, a list of books of unusual merit 
avd interest, among which is The Swiss Family 
Robinson,—a new and unabridged translation with 
an introduction from the French of Charles 
Nodier. This famous book gives an account of the 
adventures of a shipwrecked family on a desolate 
island. Ithas upwards of 300 engravings, and 
is charmingly bound with illuminated covers. No 
book has contributed more to the delight of the 
young than this, which Miss Yonge says “‘ should 
begin to be read again almost as mach as it de 
serves’’; price, $1.25. In tae same superb style 
is a new edition of The Life and Strange and Sur- 
prising Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, of York, 
Mariner. It has an introductory memoir of 
Daniel De Foe, a memoir of Alexander Selkirk, 
an account of Peter Serrano, and other interesting 
additions. It has a portrait of De Foe, and up- 
wards of seventy engravings; a map of Robinson 
Crusoe’s Island; De Foe’s tomb, fac-similes of 
original tithe pages, ete. Every American boy 
should have this book in his library. There is 
danger that the present generation of young people 
will fail to seenre these old stavdard bovks, when 
80 taany new works are being forced upon their 
attention; price, $125. Among the Turks, by 
Verney Lovett Cameron, with 27 illustrations, is 
avother book full of information and interest in 
regurd to the Oriental world; price, 80 cents. 
The -torm's Gift, is a Lancashire sory, by the 
author of The Good Old Saying Kind Words, 
The Rolling Stone, etc. The Lancashire people 
are depicied by many instances of real sceves, 
incideu's, and characteristics. The lessons of this 
story are excellent, teaching genuine loyalty to 
truth and bovor, as illustrated by these kind open- 
heated peop'e; price, 50 cents. Fuvorite Bibe 
Stories for the Young, with numerous illustra- 
tions, contains the story of Joseph and hi« breth- 
rep, of Moses, Rath, Daniel, and of the Saviour. 
Ic basa beautifal illuminated cover. In board 
covers, 50 cents; cloth, extra, 75 cqnts. The 
** Bow Wow Series,’’ royal 4to., is beautifully 
printed in colors, new designs; on paper per doz., 
$3.00; on liven, per doz, $6.00 ; ‘* Bow-wow, 
or Dog Stories,’’ ** Passy-Cat Stories,” ‘* Morn- 
ing and Evening,’’ and ‘‘Seaside Pictures and 
Stories’? You May Pick the Duisies is beauti- 
fully illustrated in monotints; small 4co. ; attrac- 
tive cover in colors and monochrome, 35 cents, 
Silver Linings Behind Eurth's Clouds, by E A 
Lempriere Koight, bas beautifal landscape designs 
in colors and monochrome; oblong, ribbon style, 
handsomely designed cover, 50 cents, 


IMPORTANT.—When visiting New York City, 
Save Baygage Express and ©. e Hire, and stop 


HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

pot. 

H 600 77 5" Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
he Wards per day. European plan. Elevators and 

Modern Conveniences. 

4 Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
; Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
] gan live better for less money at the Grand Union 
, than auy other first-class hotel in the city, 


— The writing master who wrote that his busi- 
ness was flourishing, doubtless used Esterbrook’s 

No. 128 extra fine elastic pen, the best for orna- 
mental writing. 


— Who killed the greatest number of chick- 
ens? Hamlet's uncle did “ murder most foul.’’ 
— Boston Courier, 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, had 
eeee in his hands by an East india missionary the 

rmula of a simple vegetable comet for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung affections, 
also a positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases 
aud desiring relieve human suffering, I will send 
free of charge to all who wish it, this recipe in Ger. 
man, French, or Euglish, with full directions for pre- 
paring aud using. Sent mall by addressing, with 


The Kodak. 


“You press 
the button, 
we do the 
rest.” 


ANYRODY CAN 
TAKE PHOTOGRAPHS 


Price, $25.00. 
Loaded for 100 Pictures. WITH THE KODAK. 


For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


Send for copy of Kodak Primer, with sample 
photograph. 


The Eastman Dry Plate and Film Co 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Justice Stephen of England, in court, re- 
cently, alluding to the case of a defendent who 
sought to escape liability for certain expenditure 
by throwing the blame of ordering it upon his 
wife, blurted out: ‘* That is a very old excuse. I 
often felt that Adam,—I mean,—that is,—well ! 
[ have always wished to hear Eve’s account of 
that transaction.’’ 


A NEW IDEA embraced in Ely’s Cream Balm 
Catarrh is cured by cleansing and healing, not 
by drying up. It is nota liquid or snuff, but is 
easily applied into the nostrils. Its ¢ffes: is 
wagical and a thorough treatment will curs the 
worst cases. Price, 50 cents. 

— “The editor down the street,’’ writes a Kan- 
sas editor with withering scorn, ‘‘should go to 
school during the winter months, so that the 
teacher can learn bim something about grammar. 
We have seen bad writers before, but we never 
seen one who could crowd so many grammatical 
og into a single sentence,’’—Kansas City 

ar. 


— Extraordinary, but nevertheless true. We 
refer to the announcement of B. F. Johnson & Co., 
of Richmond, Va., in which they propose to show 
working and energetic men how to make from 
$75 to $250 a month above expenses. 


—John L. Snilivan says he has left Boston 
“for good.’ For the good of Boston, as we un- 
derstand it.— Ex. 


Wits Ely’s Cream Balm a child can be treated 
without pain or dread and with perfect safety 
Try the remedy. It cures catarrh, hay fever and 
colds in the head. It is easily applied into the 
nostrils and gives relief with the first application. 
Price, 50 cents, 

— The path of duty.—through the custom 
house.—The Traveler’s 


Washington Post. 
_ ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
** bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
the bowels, and is the 
pown rem or diarr wh isi 
y hea, whether arising 


age hang out ?— Detroit Free 


CATARRH CURED. 


A clergyman, after years of sufferin 

loaths: me disease Catarrh,*nd vainly 
remedy, at last found a prescription which completely 
cured and saved him from death. Avy sufferer from this 
dreadful disease sending a se!f-addressed stamped enve- 


—The publishers and editors of The Century 
are constantly on the alert to present its readers 
with matter of special interest and value. They 
have in preparation a series of papers on topics 
relating to ‘‘The Gold Hunters of California.” 
The articles will be prepared for the most part 
by prominent participants in the events which 
they describe; and they will include accounts of 
‘Early Explorations,” ‘‘ Life in California before 
the Gold Discovery,” ‘‘The Finding of Gold in 
1848 at Sutter’s Fort,’ ‘‘The Journey to Calj- 
fornia by the Different Routes (around the Horn, 
across the ins, by Nicaragua, and by Pan- 
ama),”’ Life in the Mining Camps and ia San 
Francisco,” and other important aspects of Cali- 
fornia life at the time. They have also a series in 
hand by seven writers,—clergymen, college pro- 
fessors, and public men, some of them specialists 
of acknowledged standing who have associated 
themselves to discuss special questions of social 
interest and import, and to prepare papers to be 
afterwards given to the public from time to time. 
The writers include the Rev. Professor Shields, of 
Princeton; Bishop Potter, of New York; the 
Rev. Dr. T. T. Munger, of New Haven; the 
Hon. Seth Low, of Brooklyn ; and Professor Ely, 
of the Johns Hopkins University. The opening 
paper will be printed in the November Century. 


HOPE FUR THE SICK. 
ONE REMEDY FOR ONE DISEASE, 
[from Medical Journal } 

“The four greatest medical centers of the world 
are London, Paris, Berlin, and Vienna. These 
cities have immense hospitals teeming with suffer- 
iog humanity. Crowds of students throng the 
wards, studying under the Professors in charge. 
The most pronounced physicians of the world texch 
and practice here, and the institutions are store- 
houses of medical knowledge and experience. With 
a view of making this experience available to the 
public the Hospital Remedy Co. at great expense 
secured the prescriptions of these hospitals, pre- 
pared the specifics, and although it would cost 


THE following are the essential points to secure 
promotion : A good teacher ; substantial proof 
from good sources that you are a good teacher ; 
a Teachers’ Agency that knows how to use this 
proof; a willingness to make an earnest effort for 
yourself under the directions of the Agency; and 
persistency in codperating with the Agency ti}! 
success is reached 

The Teachers’ Codperative Association worked 
for three years for one lady who wished an extra 
good position. She was principal of a building in 
one of the best cities in New York State. Mr. 
Brewer placed her this Summer at the head of the 
Highland Park Schools (Chicago). If you are a 
good teacher, do not fail to send for circulars to 
the Teachers’ Codperative Association, 7()-72 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Read the Best 


Weekly Newspaper and Fam ly Journai 
in the Country. 


Tar WEEKLY EDITION OF THE SPRINGFIELD 
(Mass ) RePuBLICAN, which was established in 
1824 by Samuel Bowles, has recently been en- 
larged to 12 pages, or 84 colamns. The price re- 
mains at $1 per year, or 10 cents a month for 
shorter periods. 

The generous enlargement, adding 28 columns 
to the capacity of the paper, allows the introduc- 
tion of many new and attractive features. 

The news of Western Massachusetts and New 
Englacd in particular, and of the world in general, 
is now presented in a more thorough manner than 
ever before. The news matter is not thrown to- 
gether in promiscuous fashion, but is carefully ed- 
ited and intelligently arranged. 

The valuable literary department, for which the 
paper has always been famous, is made richer and 
more comprehensive. 

A sermon or other serious paper is printed ev- 


from $25 to $100 to secure the attention of their 
distinguished originators, yet in this way these 
valuable medicines are sold at the price of the 
quack patent medicines that flood the market and 
absurdly claim to cure every ill from a single | 
bottle. The want always felt for a reliable class 
of domestic remedies is now filled with perfect 
satisfaction The Hospital Remedies make no un- 
reason«ble claims. The specific for Catarrh cures) 
that avd nothing else; so with the specific for 
Bronchitis, Consumption, and Lung Troubles ; | 
Rbeumatism is cured by No, 3 while troubles of | 
Digestion, Stumach, Liver, and Kidneys have their 
own cure. To these is added a specific for Fever | 
and Ague. one for female weakness,—a general | 
tonic and blood-maker that makes blood and gives | 
form and faliness,— and an incomparable remedy | 
for Nervous Debility.”” These remedies are all | 
sold on an absolute guarantee to do what is claimed | 
for them. 
A circular describing this new method of treat- | 
ing disease is sent free on application by Hos-, 
PITAL REMEDY COMPANY, Toronto, Canada, 
Sole Proprietors. 


JEALOUS ? Well, yes, it looksthatway. The 
** little’’ agencies have long been jealous of the Co- 
operative, but now that the most successful of all 
the Eastern Agencies is ‘‘ lamenting its inferiority’ 
to the Teachers’ Codperative Association of Chi- 
cago, it furnishes pretty conclusive evidence that 
this Agency is far in the lead. If you wish to 
judge for yourself whether this the case, send 
for their circulars to Mr. Orville Brewer, Manager, 
70-72 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Perhaps you are prejudiced 
against memory systems. We 
hardly wonder. Better send 
for our circular. It’s interest- 
ing reading 


ery week, selections being made from the leading 
preachers of the various religious bodies, and often 
from the local pulpits of Western Massachusetts. 
The religious news and discussion of the day is also 
carefully reviewed. 

A bright, entertaining, and wholesome original 
story, and also an attractive department for young 
people, are regular features. 

Each number contains a good variety of original 
or selected poetry. The special interests of women 
in the way of education, work, household affairs, 
dress, etc., receive liberal attention every week. 

Interesting letters from regular and occasional 
correspondents are more fally given than has hith- 
erto been possible. The news of the theaters and 
of out-doors sports is preseoted when interest and 
importance justify. 

Agricultural news and hints for the farmers are 
carefully gathered and occupy more space than 
formerly. 

The people’s interests in all political, social, and 
industrial affairs are steadily studied and advo- 
cated from the stand-point of independence and a 
patriotism that is higher and broader than par- 
tisanship. 

In a word, the publishers seek to make Tr 
WEEKLY REPUBLICAN more than ever the best 
weekly newspaper and family journal combined 
in the country. 

To all residents of New England who do not 
take a daily paper, or who desire to supplement 
their daily reading by another presentation of the 
world’s current history, accompanied by a choice 
class of general reading, the paper now confidently 
commends itself anew. 

Former dwellers in New England and others 
everywhere who wish to keep informed of the life 
and thoughts of this region will also find the en- 
larged paper invaluable. 

Send for a free sample copy. 

All subseriptions payable in advance. 

New Subscribers for a year new will re- 


ceive the paper until Janu. 1, 159t. 


Address THE REPUBLICAN, 
SPRINGFIEW, MASS. 


Shedd’s Natural Memory Method. 
The Memory Co., 4 W. 14th St., N. Y. City. 


~The day of ehivicy wore monly 1S AN ADVERTISEMENT. 


We have no desire to conceal the fact from you. We do not intend to 
attract your attention by making you think that this is a joke or funiy 
story, only to find yourself fooled into reading an advertisement. 


WE DO NOT BELIEVE IN FOOLING, 


and we are not afraid to label our advertisements with their true 
names, 


Many teachers think that it is too late to register with thé Bureau, a 


or other causes. 25 cents a bottle | ¢iey say all the desirable positions are filled. Now this is a mistake. We ar¢ 
— Philadelphia bas a Colonel New and Chi constantly receiving alls to fill positions which have been left vacant through 
& Major Old, and now where does General Aver-|°?7”?¢ complication, and it may be that you are just the one we have been look- 


4 - - fill one of the numerous vacancies which occur at this season of 


Send at once for registration JSorm and circulars to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


Stamp, nam ug this paper, NOvyEs, 820 Powers’ 
Block, kochester, XN. eow 


to Prof. J. A LaWRENCE. 88 W treet 
York, will receive the recipe free of charge. woe 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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Oct. 17, 1889, 


JOURNAL 


OF EDUCATION. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The New England Magazine for October is 
largely devoted to educational topics. Albert P. 
Marble, the retiring president of the National 
Educational Association, contributes an article on 
the history and prospects of the Association; W. 
A. Mowry, the editor of Education, writes on 
‘*Dr. Harris and the Bureau of Education” ; 
there isa brief article on ‘‘ History,” by A. E. 


Winship, the editor of the N. E. JourRNAL or 
EDUCATTON ; and there is a long and fully illus- 
trated article on the ‘* Educational [nstitutions of 
Nashville,”” by David G. Ray. Nashville receives 
further notice in a general article on the history 
and new life of the city, by Hon. A. S. Colyar. 
This article is also richly illustrated, and is es- 

cially timely, as the recent mecting of the 

ational Educational Association in this ‘‘ Athens 
of the South,’’ bas drawn to it the attention of 
thousands of the teachers of the country. It is 
the first of an important series of articles, in 
which the New England Magazine proposes to 
present the enterprising cities of the New South 
to northern readers in a completer way than has 
been done before. Dr. Holmes, whose eightieth 
birthday has just been celebrated, receives liberal 
attention in this number. The frontispiece is a 

rtrait of Dr. Holmes, from a recent photograph. 
There is an illustrated article, ‘‘ Dr. Holmes at 
Fourseore,’’ by George Willis Cooke; an article 
on ‘* Dr. Holmes’ Pilgrim Poems’’; and interest- 
ing facts about the poet among the Editorial 
Notes. Professor Hosmer’s story, ‘‘ The Haunted 
Bell,’’ is continued, and there are some short 
stories, one by Mrs. Celia P. Woolley, the author 
of Love and Theology. Mr. Mead’s study of the 
question ‘*Did John Hampden come to New 
England ?”’ is finished, the whole evidence on 
this puzzling point being laid on the table. An- 
other historical article is by Prof. Charles H. 
Levermore, ‘’ Pilgrim and Knickerbocker in the 
Connecticut Valley.’’ Mr. Hale has a gossipy 
paper enti:led ‘* Tarry at Home Travel,’”’ not easy 
to describe, but delightful to read. There is a 
brief ariicle on John Boyle O'Reilly; and a long 
and thorough one by William Clarke, of London, 
on Parnell, which will attract much aitention. 
It is accompanied by a striking portrait of Parnell, 
from a recent ee Sa The articles on 
O'Reilly and Dr. Harris also have fine portraits. 
The number altogether is very rich in portraits. 
Price, $3.00 per year; single numbers, 25 cents. 
Boston: New England Magazine. 


— The Popular Science Monthly for October 
opens with an article on ‘‘ Pensions for AJl,”’ by 
Gen. M. M. Trumbull, that will not only attract 
attention, but will, we think, do good by placing 
the question of pensions in a proper light before 
the members of the Grand Army, and the 


people generally. This number of this able and 
useful magazine has a marked variety of articles 
by specialists. Dr. M. Allen Starr has an illus- 
trated article on ‘* The Old and the New Phrenol 
ogy.’’ A lively piciure of ** Evolution as taught 
in a Theological Seminary,’’ is given by Rollo 
Ogden, a seminary in New York beiog the insti- 
tution criticised. There is an entertaining sketch 
of ** Life at the Cameroons,’’ by Robert Miiller, 
M.D. Dr. Robson Roose writes on ‘* The Art of 
Prolonging Life,’’ giving advice as to the cgre of 
body and mind, and telling what length of days 
may be expected. The article on ‘* Education in 
Ancient Egypt,’’ by F. C. H. Wendell, will sur- 
prise many. Mr. W. H. Larrabee contributes a 
second illustrated article on the antiquities of 
Sweden, this one dealing with the ** Bronze Age.’’ 
In ** Anthropology at Washington,’ Prof. J. 
Howard Gore describes the organization and 
methods of the Government scientific bureaus 
engaged in |investigating the customs and bistory 
of the Indians and mound-builders. T. J. Evans 
has a pleasant description of ‘‘ The Home of the 
Ferns”? ; ‘* The Origin of some General Errors” 
is pointed ont by S. Exner. and P. Souriaou de- 
scribes ‘* The Pleasure of Motion.’”? The subject 
of the biograpical sketch and portrait is Linnzas, 
the ‘‘Flower King.’? There are editorials on 
“ The Domain of Science,’”’ and ‘* The American 
Association.’’? Miscellaneous topics are treated 
more briefly in the departments. New York: D. 
Appleton & Company. Fifty cents a number, $5 
& year, 


— The Andover Review for October has its 
usual variety of live subjects under discussion by 
able writers. Professor Moore writes upon ‘‘ The 
Ministers’ Study of the Old Testament’’; Rev. 
C. A. Dickinson, upon the ‘* Problem of the Mod- 
ern City Church’’; Mr. H. S. Pancoast, upon 
“One Aspect of Spenser’s ‘Faerie Queene’”’ ; 
Dr. Washington Gladden, upon ‘* The ‘Aberations 
of Democracy’’; Rev. C.. H. Cutler, upon ‘* A 
Doctrinal Test as a Condition of Church Member- 
ship’; Mr. E. H. Crosby, upon Christ, in 
Christianity.’’ The editorial which is always vig- 
orous and interesting, comments upon ** The 
Opening of Mansfield College,’”’ and the ‘‘ Paritan 

turn to Oxford’; ‘ The 
Death of Copernicus,’ ges 
Methods of Mamialeeaion of the American 
Christianity in Japan.’’ Under the 
gives the outline of an elective cour e of study. 
Rey. M. M. Cartis treats ‘‘German Theclogical 
Literature.” Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Com- 
pany. $4.00 per annum. 


— Gen. O, O. Howard's article in Wide Awake 
for October, entitled ‘‘ How Many Indians in the 
United States?’ contains much of interest and 


Social Economics,’’ Professor Tucker] 


ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, 
Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, 
Heals the Sores, 


Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell, 


Try the Cure. 


A particle is cepted into each nostril 
ble. Price, 50 cts. at Prugsiste: by 
80 cts. ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren 


and is 
mail, 


St., N. ¥. 


enlightenment for children and their elders. In 
the same number, Miss Rose Kingsley, Charles 
Kingsley’s daughter, has a valuable contribution 
about ‘‘ The Boy who Invented the Telegraph,’ — 


Claude Chappe, a little ‘French lad. After ex- 
cepting Mrs. White’s ‘‘ Public School Cooking 
Paper”’ about dainty preparations for invalids, 
and the kindred one by Mrs. Cavazza about 
**Sleep Slippers,”” and Professor Starr’s ‘‘ Geo- 
logical Talk,’’ and Mrs. Claflin’s ‘‘ Behavior ”’ 
letter, the remainder of the number is given up to 
stories, poems and pictures, all of a most enter- 
taining character; notable among the latter is 
Mr. Bridgeman’s amusing Court Calendar and 
the eighteen Prize Nonsense Animals, the most 
remarkable chapter known of modern natural 
history. The poems include contributions from 
Graham R. Tomson, Mrs. Celia Thaxter and Mrs, 
Whiton Stone, all at their best. Boston: D. 
Lothrop Co. 


— The October St. Nicholas has contributions 
from Noah Brooks, Joel Chandler Harris, Celia 
Thaxter, Elizabeth R. Pennell, Harriet Prescott 
Spofford, Jalian Ralph, Margaret Johnson, Eliza- 
beth Cavazza. Its frontispiece is the favorite 
picture of the noble French bounds that belonged 
to the Count de Barral, accompanied by Mr 
Brook’s article ‘“‘ Among Dogs of High Degree.’’ 
Mrs. Pennell calls attention to Stevenson and 
Jeffries as writers for the young, and makes out 
their title as masters of ‘* Make-Believe.”” An 
excellent bit of descriptive writing is ‘‘ The Mak- 
ing of a Great Steel Gan,’’ by G. F. Muller. He 
discribes in an interesting style the processes used 
in producing the cast-steel breech-loading canpon 
which burst so discouragingly not long ago. Be- 
side the excellent articles are jingles, illustrations, 
detached pictures, and other entertaining and 
amusing features. 


—‘* Will Power in the Nursery’’ is a title 
which will arouse interest in an article by Christine 


Terhune Herrick to be published in Harper's 
Bazar, October 11th. Frank Chaffee contributes 
to the same number ‘‘ Cozy Nooks and Pleasant 
Corners,’’ a practical article on drawing-room 
decoration. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Unitarian Review for October ; terms, $3.00 a 
year. Boston: 141 Franklin St. 

Wide Avene terms, $2.40 a year. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 

The Phrenological Journal and Science of Health 
for $1.50 ayear. New York: Fow- 
ler & Wells Co. 

The English Ilastrated Magazine for October; 
terms, $1.5¢ a year. New York: Macmillan & Co 
The Journal of the Franklin Institute for October: 
terms; $500 a year. Philadelphia: The Franklin 
Institute. 

The New England Magazine for Sater, 
$3 00a year. Boston: New Eo land Magazine Co 
Queries for terms, $1.00 a year. Buffalo, 
. ¥.: ©. A. Wenborne. 

oe terms, $1.00a year. Bos- 

: P.O. Box 
tothe Pulpit Treasury for October ; terms, $2.50 
New York: E. B. T 


. rea 
St. Nicholas for October; terms, $3 00 ayear. New 


k: The Century Co. 
Yone Pansy for October; terms, $1.00 a year. Bos- 


ton: D. Lothrop Co. 


amount of the bill due to you for securing me the pc- 


Geachers’ 


staencies. 


“‘T take pleasure in enclosing a draft for $42 50, the 


sition here.”’—Ma 
kota, Nov. 10, 1888 


“To be honest with you, I joined two agencies last 
year, more as an experiment than anything e'se, to 
see what they were like, yours and one nm ——, 
consider your plan as so much superior to the other 
tuat I chose it this time as the one that could doso.we. 


, University of Da- 


and I seem to be giving 
chool, 


SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 


What Some People Say of it. 


thing for a man.” —Z. Mi F 
ercer, Fairmont, W. Va., 
“ T have been expecting a blank to renew my meme 
bership in your Agency. I should like to jun agalr, 
80 as to be »bie to take advantage of any pew oper- 
ings that might arise. I am enjoying my work here, 
.C b. 
Van Wie, State Normal x 
9, 1889. 


©. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


M 


positions either.” 


Town. 


N. Washington, 0. 
Bioomfield. Ja. 


Position. 


Principa!ship. 
Musie Director. 


ois, uperintendenc 1200. 
Marshall, Tex. atin Prof. $1000)" 
Louisville, Ky. Elocution. 

CanonCity Colo. Primary. 

Longview, Tex. Primary. 

Hyde Park, II. Latin & Greek. 


circulars, and to learn what our work actually is, 
we have placed many of your fellow teachers 
for these private lists and post yourself on the 
can show this, we can certainly help you. 


Address 


work 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 


Many vacancies are now coming in for the term 


and teachers of your| personal acquaintance. 


ANY GOOD POSITIONS are being filled by Tux Teacuers’ 
Co-opeRATIVE Assocation even at this late date. Here are 
the positions we filled Oct. 2d, “and it was not a very good day for 


Teacher placed. From 
Tubbs.’ Springboro, Pa. 
. Tu ngboro, 

uested ublish). 

E. M. Ely, rain Groton, Dat. 

A. L. Powe’ Jackson, Lil. 

Ada Rockwell, Hornellsviile, N. Y¥. 

Anna F. G Springfield, Mo. 

B. 8. Smi arinette, Wis. 


pning Jan. Ist. It costs you nothing for our 
ou will find among the names‘ of teachers 
Send 
we are doing. If you are a successful teacher and 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
70 and 72 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Studio Building, 


110 Tremont St., Boston. 
J. RANSOM 


BRIDGE, Manager. 


The cy has successful and experien: candi 


NO CHARGES TO SCHOOL OFFICERS | FOR RECOMMENDING TEACHERS. 
teachers always in demand. One fee registers in both 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Western Office, 4 


EDWARD A. 


St., St. Paul. 
Manager. 


GUERNSE 


The New England Bureau of 


3 Somerset Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Education, 


TO PATRONS, 
Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in 
their wil assure thio the secsed 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi- 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for 
school supervision. 
No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


Mr. Hiram Orcutt:—We have en Miss I. R. 
O—, whom you sent to us as a canvidate for assist 
ant in our High School. We afterwards heard from 
Misses M—— and K——, two other candidates whom 
you recommended and both impressed us very favor- 
ably. We are much obli for your promptness, and 
shall remember you in the future when we need other 
teachers. RYON 


TO TEACHERS. 

Now 18 THE Time TO REGISTER for acci- 
dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 
new school year. Not a week passes when we do 
not have calls for teachers, and they come from 
every state and territory. 

Forms and Circulars sent free. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Boar Be. wish once more to ex 
my high appreciation of the excellent aid you have 
rendered me in obtaining the position [at Ha- 
ven, Conn. — salary, $1500) which I desired. 
confident that no one could have done mare or bet- 
ter, and feel ty bay great obligations to you. 


Please accept m. 
M. M. MARBLE. 


Chairman School 
Willimantic, Conn., Sept., 1889. 


Cambridge, Mass., June 22, 1889. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, ManaGenr, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
ces to colleges, schools, and families superio: 
Principals’ Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 


NO FEE 


EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
LARGE BUSINESS, 
not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com 
petent Teachers with Positions. Form for stamp. 
without charge. Our supply 
EST and BEST. 

R. AVES, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREA 
2 West 14th Street, NEW YORK. 
so UTHER N 


School Agency 


hers in obtaining lucrative positions; intro 
es, Schools, and Families superior Profes 
sors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses 
Oniy qualified teachers are recommended. Teachers pay 
a registration fee of $2.00. No charge is made to those 


seeking teachers. 
Register at once. Address with stamp, 
Miss RANNIE 8. BURROUGHS, 
Nov. 21, 1888. MT. STERLING, KY. 


TEACHERS WANTE 
SEND for the New England Publish- 


ing Co.'s Premium 


FOR BREGISTRATION. 
BEST FACILITIES, 


Employers are served 
of Teachers is the LARG 


American Teachers Bureau, 
ST. LOUIS.—18th Year. 


PRICE:— With Perfo 
Teachers, School Officers, and the T 


aeries for October; terms, $1.00 a year. Buffalo, 
N. ©. A. Wenborne. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. WV. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, rs, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. ing 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


E. R 
31 E. 17tn Street, between Broadway and 4th Are., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


DO YOU WANT 
A Winter School, 
To begin about the first of December? If so, 
REGISTER WITH THE 


NeW BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset Sireet, Boston, 
without delay 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


E WILL TEACH YOU how to sketch 


cature f 1.00 (by mail). 
AMATEUR Adrist BUREAU, 


No. 8 W. Market St., Wilkes Barre, 


THE 1889-90 EDITION 


— OF— 


Fisher's Zesentials of Geography 


READY. 


rated Maps, 60 cts.; without Maps, 50 cts. Sent to any address, postpaid. 
rade promptly supplied. For introduction rates address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO.: 3 Somerset St., Boston; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


SE AFNESS 
A NEW TREATMENT. 
Sufferers are not generally aware that 
these diseases are contagious, or that they 
are due to the presence of living para- 
sites in the lining membrane of the nose 
and eustachian tubes. ane re- 
search, however, hag proved this to be a 
fact, and the result of this discovery is ' 
that a simple remedy has been discovered 
which permanently cures the most aggra- a | 
vated cases of these epee J diseases by 
afew simpleapplications made(two weeks 
apart) by the patient at home. A pamph- 
let explaining this new treatment is sent 
free by. A. H. Drxon & Son, 337 and 339 
West King Street, Toronto, Canada. 
H 
ATARR 
| 
cunts 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXX.—No. 15, 


APPLETON 
“LBSSONS IN GROGRAPHY FOR LITTLE LEARNERS.” 


Fully Illustrated with beautiful Wood Cuts, Maps in Color, etc. 
A Revision of Cornell’s “ First Steps in Ceography.”’ 


A new and attractive little work, prepared expressly for the use of primary classes, and designed 
as an introductory book to any series of geographies. The book is confined to subjects which the be- 
ginner of five or six years can easily master. It does not enter at all into details. The most general 
features only are presented, and these are impressed on the learner’s mind by appropriate object 


lessons. 
Introduction Price, 31 cents. Exchange Price, 18 cenis. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, and San Francisco. 


NEW SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 


Voice of Song Series. 


By Prof. ELLSWORTH C. PHELPS, 
Instructor of Music in the Public Schools of the City of Brooklyn. 

Voice of Song, No. 1. A choice collection of simple, beautiful songs, adapted to Primary 
and Intermediate grades of schools, with a practical, systematic, well-graded course of elementary vocal 
exercises suited to children’s voices. 160 pages, board. Price, 36 cents per copy. Sample copy by 
mail, postpaid, 40 cents. 

Voice of Song, No. 2. A collection of the choicest and freshest music, suited to the 
grammar and high school grades, with a full course of well-graded and practical vocal exercises. It 
contains fresh music of the choicest quality. An admirable book. 254 pages, in boards, 60 cents. 
Sample copy by mail, postpaid, 60 cents. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 30 Franklin St., Boston. 122 & 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


Monroe College of Oratory, 


©. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., PRESIDENT, 


Has a systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and Voice Culture. 
A new method of Analysis, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression thor- 


oughly taught. Scientific and practical work done in every department. Degrees conferred. 


te Fall Term opens October 15th. Address 


WESLEY EMERSON, M.D.. President, 36 Bromfield St.. Boston, Mass 


ETHICS OF MARRIAGE. 


Of Dr. H S Pomeroy’s book, * Ethicsof Marriage.’’ 
the Chicago Journal, in unison with the press in gen 
eral, says: “It is almost like a voice from heaven.”’ 
It attacks and discusses the unlawful destruction of 
upborv human life. the American sin Prefatory note 
by Thomas Addis Emmet, M D., LL D. Introduction 
by Rev. J. T. Duryea, D.D. Appendix shows the laws 
of most of the States and Territories regai ding cer 
tain forms of crime A book for pastors aud preach 
ers, husbands and wives. 12mo, cloth, 150 pp. Price, 
$1 00, postage free. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs., 18 & 20 Astor Place, N.Y. 


IT’S NOT TOO LATE TO REGISTER. 


HE NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
Register Now. | 8 Somerset St., Boston. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westinke’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Loyd’s Literature for Folks. 
BRaub’s Normal Spellers. 

Few«mith’s Euglixh Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalied Outline Maps. 
Peterson’s Constitution. 

Sheppard’« “cieuce. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO, 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


DRAWING BOOKS, 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 

ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 

PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Prim and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series, 
are made with the greatest regare for accuracy and 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct Senchios of Form and Dra in every 
stage, and especially at the outset. 

catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO. 
Boston, Mass. 


Notes of Lessons 
Moral Subjects. 


A Handbook for Teachers, 
by FrED. W. HACKWOOD. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
83 East 17th St.. NEW YORK. 


An Elementary Text-Book of Chemistry. 


By Wo. G. MIxTER, Prof. of Chemistry, Sheffield 
ientific School, Yale College, New Haven. 12mo, 
cloth, $2.50. 

“Professor Mixter’s text-book is a most excellent one 
in every respect, and is so comprehensive in its sco 
that the atudent will have no difficulty in grasping the 
fundamental principles of the science, while, at the same 
time, becoming familiar wi'h the chemistry of common 
things. The periodic system of classification is use4, and 
the very latest discoveries in the sctence are noted and 
explained. Numerous experiments are also described in 
illustration of chemical principles. We can heartily rec- 
ommend the work.”—/Popular Sctence News. 

Published and for sale by 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, New YorE. 


Catalogue and circular sent free by mail. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap Schoo! Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
7 AND 77 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, *7! Broadway, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK, 


Anderson’s EXistories and Beaders 
History of Rome 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Maury’s Geographies, Venable’s Arithmetics, 
Holmes’ Readers Gildersieeve’s Latin. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
8 Tremont Pi, Boston. 66 & 68 Duane St., N.Y. 


*» New Arithmetice and Algebra 
Keetel’s French Course ; 

Beed’s Word Lessons. 
Beed & Kellogg’s Lessons in Euglish. 
Hutchisen’s Physiology and Hygiene. 


J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 


75 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 65 Somerset St., Boston. 


AUTUMN LEAVES— OF MUsie, 


(60 cts., 
EMERSON'S NEW RESPONSES, 
sacred music of the best character, such as your 


choir needs. 


THE TEMPERANCE CRUSADE, 


doz.). by L. O. Emerson and Edwin Moore. Earnest, 
refined, elevated — music, which will be 
mass welcome to the best classes of temperance 
workers. 


actly the book that will suit you for this winter’s 


Singing Classes. Also an appropriate and 
for High Schools. = —— g00d book 


Select for practice in your Singinr Society one of 
our noble and beautiful CANTATAS (send for 
list). or the easyOratorio. ($1) 
Trowbridge; or for Fairs and Festiva's, the hy 
iarly niece, pretty, and easy DAIRY 
SUPPER, (20c., $1.80 dz) bv Lewis; or for the 
children .Macy’s new STRANGE VISITORS, 
or, A MEETING OF TME NATIONS. (2:00. 
$3.00 doz) or the KINGDOM OF MOTHER 
GOOSE, (25c., $2.28 doz.) by Mrs. Boardman. 


MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 
OLIVER DITSON CO., Boston, 


Reduced to 60cts. 


We call special attention to the following 
list of unexcelled 


SINGING CLASS BOOKS 


the prices of which have been reduced from 
75 cents per copy to 60 cents each : 

The Choice. McGranahan & Case. 

Harvest of Song, Case & McGranahan. 

The Joy. P. P. Bliss. 

New Song Era. F. W. Root. 

New Musical Quiver. Leason & Lafferty, 

Palace of Song. G. F.. Root. 

Prince of Song. Case & Williams, 

Realm of Song. G. F. Root. 

Song Herald. H. R. Palmer. 

Song King. H. R. Palmer. 

The Superior. F. M. Davis. 


Specimen pages of any of the above sent to 
eny addrem, free of charge. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


And 19 East 16th Street New York City. 


At 


St. Paul, 


ANNUAL MEETING 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 


Miinn., 


July, 


ASSOCIATION, 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, & ST. PAUL RATLWAY PASSENGER DEPARTMENT, } 


To Teachers and their Friends: 


The undersigned desires to call your attention to a resolution offered b 


y GEORGE H. HEAFFORD, Baq, 


210 Wasnineton Sr., Orp Srate House, Boston, Mass. j 


as follows: “That for the Annual Meeting of the National Educational Association to be held at St. Paul, Minn, 


** Passenger Association will seil Excursion Tickets to St Paul and return, from all points within Association territ 


** this Association would recommend to all other Associations the making of rates on same basis for Excursion Tic 


Pirst Assist. Gen. Pass and Ticket Agt, of the Co., 


in July. 1890, lines in Western States” 


ory at HALF RATES plus two dollars; and that” 
kets to St. Paul sold in the United States.” 


The 


addition of $2.00 to the rate is for membership in the Association, which entitles the holder to admission to all 
3 the meetings and to th d d 
The Chicago, Milwaukee, and st. Paul Rail ins ma Be Pe 
and on all through trains one of the finest Dining Cars in —- Vestibuled Trains, heated by steam and lighted by electricity, between Chicago and 8t. Paul, 
0@ for Maps, Time Tables, and further information, call on or address 


CHAS. A. BROWN, N. E. Pass. Agent. 


TO ALL BUYERS 


SCHOOL -BOOKS. 


Permit us to call your attention to our special facilities for supplying SCHOOL-BOOKS at the lowest rates. 


Besides being constant purchasers in quantity in the largest American book- 


market at very low prices, we are Special Agents for John Allyn; E. H. 


Butler § Co.; J. C. Buckbee & Co.; Charles Collins ; Cowperthwait & Co.; C. DeSilver & Son; Eldredge § Brother; Ginn & Co.; 8. C. Griggs § 
Co. ; and Silver, Burdett § Co.; and carry in stock also a full line of the ublications of all other 


Co. ; Leach, Shewell §- Sanborn; John E. Potter § 


American educational houses. Our stock is probably the most general collection of educational publications in the country. 


to fill orders for whatever quantity may be needed, and on the most favorable terms. 


Our General Catalogue of American School Books, with prices and telegraphic code, sent on application. All letters of inquiry promptly answered. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, Publishers, - 


We are consequently able 


740 & 742 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


200 Teachers 22 


personal use, 
a set of Lectures that receive the unqualified en- 
dorsement of leading educators and college presi- 
depts. Send for circular and how to obtain a set by 
rendering a slight service. Ask also for our select 


ogue. 
FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT. 
NEW YORK. 


C 
“MEMORY AND ITS DOCTORS.” 
FROM SIMONIDES TO “ LOIZETTE.” 
New Edition. - . . Price, 25 Cents. 


Dr. Pick’s method of Improving the Mem and 
Facilitating the Acquirement of Knowledge. Sent 
dress DR. PICK, 


by mail. Ad r 
24 Union Square, New York. | 


CHAUTAUQUA. 


(CO, Ly 


COURSE OF READINC FOR 1889--90. 


REQUIRED READINGS. (Bound in Cloth.) 


Outline History of Rome. 4 : 
How to Judge of a Picture. (Van ke.) - 


The Bible. and Other Literature aro} 

Preparatory and College Latin Course in English. ngs from Macaulay. - - - - Italy. 
lvol, (Wiikinson.) 1.30 | Readings from Ruskin. Italy 


Chautauqua Course in Physics. Steel 
The Chautauquan, 12 months, : - ~ - 2.00 


On receipt of price will send free of express or postage. 


TO CLUBS.—We will supply the boo 
for 1889-90, when five or more 
at one time, at 10 per cent. discount, the pur- 
chaser to pay express | to | 


1.00 
.60 | Art and the Formation of Taste.. 


1.00; Garnet Seal not sold separately; four volumes in 


Ss. C.) 


GARNET SEAL FOR 1889—90, 


a box, $2.00. 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 


805 Broapway, N 
CHARLES R. MAGEE, 


BROMFIELD Srt., Boston. 


ECLECTIC SERIES. --- ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NOW READY: 
Long’s New Lanquage Exercises, Part I. 66 pages; cloth ; Illus: 


trated. 20 cents. (Parts II. and III., new edition, in preparation.) 
McGuffey’s Revised High School and Literary Reader, 12mo; 


479 pages; half leather. 85 cents. 


Holbrook’s New Complete Grammar, By Dr. Aurrep 


National Normal School. 65 cents. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 
Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 


W 


— 
| 
| | 
ee Adopt, without fear, for Graded Schools. our 
; 1, 30 Cts., $3 doz. ; 
SONG MANUAL. Book 2, 40 cts:, $4.20 dos’ 
differnt ages of school life, with 
the ages 0} schoo e, w ins 
a 
| 
| | 
m 
in 
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i 
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_ 
| 
0. F. 8 
STEARNS, New Eng. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston, 


